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I. (Alondra, lizet, Alejandra, Diego, Antonio) 


Lead. Sisah ample Peat 


If children were a song, 
eC —— we’d fill the schools with joy 
“Eyes That Can See” First and second graders from Thousand Oaks School listen intently to and the workplaces with hope. ie 
Rick’s disquieting tale of homelessness, visible concern etched on their faces. Margot Pepper photo s voices 4 
{ 
_ Story and photos by Margot Pepper _-=__ been in-chemotherapy to make it go away, but it made te 


~ for Rick and Nathaniel of Solano Avenue 


man bundled in several layers of dark — 


‘clothes with a knit cap hustles to sell 
4 Street Spirit outside Starbucks on Colusa 
_».Avenue in Berkeley. The man’s upbeat 


remarks and reflections about the paper’s content ~_- 


attract the interest of a band of first and second grade 
Latino children from Thousand Oaks Elementary, the 
school down the street. The children approach, armed 
with pencils and questions. José Luis Alonso dives 
right in: “Where do you shave?” ; 
“T don’t have to,”’ the man almost shouts, removing 
his cap to reveal.a bald head, the skin still so unused 
to being exposed it looks as though it is bathed in a 
white film. “I’m sick,” he announces. He notices the 
children have taken a step back, the mirth in some 
eyes suddenly replaced with fear. “I’m sick,” he says, 


softer this time. “I have a disease called cancer. I’ve. 


‘all my hair g0 away too. 

wes couple of wrinkle-free suits approach, hair per- 
fumed and shining. They glance from their conversa- 
tion as Rick proffers a paper, then, as though simply 
flipping through some snow on the television, contin- 
ue on without a response. 
“Rick, do people always treat you-so bad?” one 
child wantstoknow. => a 
~~" The children proceed up the-street to interview 
Nathaniel. They want to know where these men sleep 
and find clothes; they want to learn about.their fami- 
lies, why they’re homeless. No detail escapes chil- 
dren. Time has yet to deaden and desensitize their 
sensibilities; their eyes can still sée. 


They are our conscience, a conscience too seldom _ 


heeded. “If there were no more wars, and there were 
good jobs, none would be homeless,”-observes Janeth 
Muiios, age 7, in her class essay. 


= See Eyes That Can See page eight 


Left, a protest 
march and 
housing 
takeover at the 
Presidio held 
by Religious 
Witness with — 


Homeless - : 
People. The Maria Elena Garcia, 2nd grade 
group is pres- Thousand Oaks Elementary School 
suring the U.S. There’s a girl. 
Park Service to SEA 
This girl is as poor as the Son of God. 
open the 466 Pre: : 
Sacant Presidio. oe dirty as charcoal 
housing units This girl is living without a roof over her head, 
for homeless without windows. 
people This girl wears but a cloth. 
This girl has no love 


This spring ushered in a renaissance of homeless activism. Religious activists succeeded in getting San 


‘throughout the world. 


Ti (Corina, Daniel, Claudia, Janet, Francisco) 


If children were Christmas gifts, 


| we'd be homes, hotcakes and hugs for the homeless. 
Like careful hummingbirds we’d take honey from the rich 


so everyone would have the same. —__ 
For this we’d bring them a rain of happiness 
in knowing that they had shared. __ 


Ill. (Yelitza, José Luis, Esmi, Maria Elena, Karen) 

If children were the new year _ 

we'd plant kisses of corn for the farmworkers. 
With poems, we’d make Xochipili’s flowers bloom, 


create ties of tenderness between people 


and sing to the soul. 


IV. (Nathalie, Carla, José, Juan, Adriana) 

If children were the dawn, 

we'd bring friendship and peace 

on clouds of red and pink thread. 

Our sun would warm the world with love. 

Everything would be Spring 

and there would be a cascade of calm upon the earth. 


By Poet-Teacher Margot Pepper's ist/2nd grade class, 
Thousand Oaks School, Berkeley 


though her soul is as clean as the colors. 


Francisco Mayor Willie Brown and the Board of Supervisors to vote in support of their campaign to con- 
vert 466 vacant Presidio housing units into low-income homes. (see page 3) Berkeley activists triumphed 
against the repressive Poor Laws, which were rescinded by a 5-1 vote of the city council. (page 2) In Palo 
Alto, a large rally was held to defy the city’s new Sit/Lie ban, which targets homeless people in an afflu- — 
| ent downtown area. (page 2) And in San Jose, homeless people mobilized to resist a newly enacted sitting 
ban and the closing of the National Guard armory, which dislocated hundreds of people. (page 5) 


This girl dreams of having hope. 

This girl only wants a piece of bread. 

This girl works selling flowers to feed herself. 
- This girl needs tenderness and peace. 

Why don’t they give her any? 


a 
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BERKELEY Poor Laws ARE OVERTURNED 


In a victory for the community, the Berkeley City Council votes to repeal laws banning sitting and panhandling : 


In America, no group has felt 
the policeman’s boot, the 
judge’s impatience, the jailer’s 
neglect, the citizen’s scorn as 
often as folks without the old 
Dough-Re-Mi. The despicable. 
practice of criminalizing pover- 
ty is older than our nation. 
Fortunately for all of us, so is 
the struggle for justice. - 


by David Glaubman 


ate in the evening of April 22, 
1997, the Berkeley City Council 
took a first, hesitant, but infi- 
nitely important step towards 
restoring civil equality under the law to all 
citizens and visitors. A five-one majority 
— Maudelle Shirek, Dona Spring, Kriss 
Worthington, Margaret Breland, and 


Linda Maio — voted to repeal the most — 


heinous provisions of the Berkeley Poor 
Laws, Mayor Shirley Dean dissenting. 

It is no longer a crime in Berkeley to 
ask for alms after dark, or sit down on a 
city sidewalk. How did it happen? What 
promise does it hold for the future? 

It is no secret that throughout history, 
certain minorities have been singled out, 
marginalized and oppressed by laws 
imposed in the name of “decent citizens.” 
Christians, Muslims, Jews, Buddhists, 
wiccans, atheists, women, people of color, 
homosexuals, Gypsies, children, commu- 
nists, democrats — all of these and many 
more have felt the whip of unjust laws (at 


the extreme, even unto extermination). 
In America, the land of the free, no 


pews 


In Berkeley, it is no longer a crime to ask for alms after dark, or sit on the 


sidewalk with a cup on Shattuck, as this man is doing. 


group has felt the policeman’s boot, the 


judge’s impatience, the jailer’s neglect, 


the citizen’s scorn as often as folks with- 
out the old Dough-Re-Mi. The despicable 
practice of criminalizing poverty is older 
than our nation. Fortunately for all of us, 
so is the struggle for justice. 
In the fall of 1993, two council sub 


committees began drafting anti-poor leg-~ 


Lydia Gans photo 


islation that eventually became known as 
Measures N and O. On Feb. 15, 1994, 
over 500 people turned out on the steps of 
the Berkeley Community Theatre to voice 
their concern and outrage over the pro- 
posed legislation. When the council 
passed legislation outlawing “loitering 
with intent” (also known as the Police 


_Psychic Powers Act, as it was vague as to_ . 


how the police were to determine intent), 
outraged citizens organized and collected 
-over 4000 signatures on an override peti- 


tion, forcing the council to either rescind 


the legislation, or put it to a referendum. 

The loitering law was placed on the 
ballot as Measure N. Apparently fearing 
that the panhandling laws would also be 
overridden if passed, the council coated 
the anti-begging laws with a spoonful of 
social services sugar, and placed the pack- 
age on the ballot as an advisory referen- 
dum, to be called Measure O. 

In the fall of 1994, both Measures N 
and O won. The business community (or 
more accurately, the large property own- 
ers and managers who control such orga- 
nizations as the Downtown Berkeley 
Association) heavily outspent the grass- 
roots opposition, which was riven by 
internal conflict. Although the measures 
were (narrowly) defeated throughout 
much of the city, very heavy voting in the 
affluent hills precincts of District 5 carried 
the day. Emboldened by the victory of the 
advisory measure, the council passed 
Measure O, by now known as the Poor 
Laws. By Christmas of 1994, it was offi- 
cial — poor people might be seen (if they 
stood up and didn’t lean on anything) but 
they dare not be heard begging. 

Meanwhile, it seemed the nation had 
turned to Berkeley for ideas on how to 
redistribute civil rights so as to better 
reflect income. Just as Berkeley had 


blazed the way with rubber bullets for. 


crowd control in 1992, so it was a leader 
in the retreat from civil rights for all. 
Dozens of towns passed anti-panhandling 
laws, some patterned on Berkeley’s. 


See Poor Laws Overturned page IS 


Large Demonstration Defies Palo Alto Sit/Lie Ban 


by Purusha Obluda 


alo Alto’s liberal community 

turned out in good numbers to 

show support for the city’s rela- 

tively small unhoused population 
at a peaceful and impressive evening rally 
and sit-in on downtown University 
Avenue on April 24. On the day of the 
protest, the Palo Alto City Council had 
enacted the mean-spirited and discrimina- 
tory “No Sit/No Lie” ban in a transparent 
attempt to drive street people out of the 
affluent downtown area. 

No arrests were made at the evening 
protest as the rally organizers had made 
arrangements with the police to allow 
them to violate the new law with at least 
temporary impunity. The major organizers 
of the protest were members of Palo 
Alto’s Task Force on Homelessness and 
the Human Rights Commission. Many of 
the speakers and protesters were represen- 
tatives of downtown businesses or profes- 
sionals anxious to get Palo Alto working 
toward some positive solution to the prob- 
lems of the roughly 150 people who have 
to sleep outside each night. 

The question now is this: will the 


police be equally tolerant at future sit-ins 


when most of the “violators” will likely 
be street people or their less well-connect- 
ed supporters? Paul Gilbert, president of 
the Mid Peninsula American Civil 
Liberties Union, has promised that if there 
is evidence that the City is enforcing the 
new law in a less than even-handed way, 
the ACLU will attack the law in court. 
Many of the organizers of the rally told 
me that they will support future tests of 
the anti-homeless ban but that they have 
no present plans to organize any further 
rallies in the near future. 
Protesters made their way in small 


groups from City Hall to the main drag 
and sat on the sidewalk in threes and fours 
over several blocks. There was no block- 
age of pedestrian or car traffic that I could 
observe, but then there has been none in 
the past. when the handful of panhandlers 
still bold enough to ask for help on 
University chose to sit out of the flow of 
traffic with a small sign. 

The establishment media showed some 
surprise that the protest was so orderly 
and peaceful and estimated the crowd at 
about 150, but at least the action got some 
Bay Area-wide attention. Members of 
CALM (Citizens Against Legislated 
Meanness), Food Not Bombs, and SHAC 
(Stanford Homelessness Action Coalition) 


caucused and agreed that the crowd was 
somewhere around 200 to 250, and 
mourned a bit that the tone was quite so 
good-natured and orderly. Some of the 
street people I talked with were unhappy 
that more time was not given them to 
speak about the anger they feel at the Palo 
Alto City Council for passing a law that 
makes it a crime to sit on the sidewalk on 
University Avenue, regardless of whether 
or not pedestrian or vehicular traffic is 


blocked. Or to complain that all the city’s 


public toilets have slowly been closed. 
But members of the three most radical 
groups of supporters of the street people 
vowed to continue the struggle for decent 
treatment of the very poor by this rich and 
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comfortable community. Organizers got 
names and addresses of nearly 50 people 
who are willing to take part in future 
attempts to sit-in and violate the ordi- 


nance that went into effect yesterday. The - 


group plans to emphasize the positive 
suggestions made months ago by a city- 
appointed task force on homelessness. 
The undisputed fact that panhandlers 
have not obstructed pedestrians or vehi- 


cles in the past year in Palo Alto shows 


that the city council had no need to enact 
this new anti-homeless law. But attempts 
by CALM and their supporters to have the 
issue voted on by referendum in 


See Palo Alto Sit/Lie page 15 
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_ The quadruplex buildings are sawed in half, loaded 


_ elite club that will control the Presidio. 
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New Hope te Save Presidio Housing 


Think of it as a way of offering hope that the shining image of sanctuary has not yet died in our hearts 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


he following blueprints come to you cour- 
tesy of Rep. Nancy Pelosi, Presidio Trust 
members John Garamendi and Amy 
Meyer, and the National Park Service. 
These blueprints for the fate of hundreds of vacant 
Presidio housing units have been seriously proposed 
by Pelosi, Garamendi, and Meyer, who are doing 
their utmost to ensure that hundreds of family 
homes at the Presidio will never shelter homeless 


ing shortfall of affordable housing. 

Blueprint #1: Let a thousand wrecking balls 
swing. The bulldozers will have a field day tearing 
down $80 million worth of eminently habitable 
housing; the demolition itself will cost taxpayers an 
extra $16 million. After hundreds of irreplaceable 
homes have been converted to rubble and the clouds 
of dust have settled to the ground, only a desolate 
vacant lot will remain where once stood 466 units 


SAVE PRESIDIO HOUSING 
AS SANCTUARY FO 


_ San Franciscans who are suffering from a devastat- | # seit 


of family housing. No homeless children will ever | Michael Joseph art 


play in the spacious yards of the now-destroyed Why are 466 resides hoking units being demolished 


homes that could have been their sanctuary. 
Blueprint #2: Ship it off into the deep blue sea. 


on barges, and shipped away — deported to Hunters 
Point or exiled to Treasure Island. Either of these 
destinations will ensure that homeless and low- 
income people never gain entrance to the exclusive, 


Blueprint #3:.The Presidio as a members-only 
country. club, Bed-and-breakfast inns for well- 
heeled tourists will spring up at the Presidio, and 
luxurious homes and mansions that previously 
housed military officers will be expensively refurbished 
and rented out for $3,500 a month to the rich, whose chil- 
dren will get to live in the same National Park that has 
proven so hostile to the presence of poor children. 

Do these blueprints conjure up a disturbing picture? 
Picture the 466 units of Wherry Housing on barges, 
being shipped out of the Presidio at an enormous cost. 
Now picture those housing units filled with homeless 
families, all being evicted from the Presidio and relocat- 
ed to Hunters Point or to an island in the middle of the 
Bay. What does that picture look like to you? To me, it 
looks like the most calculated, cynical violation of the 
Fair Housing Act I can imagine. It looks like a modern- 
day segregation plan for the poorest among us. 

With malice aforethought, the National Park Service 
and Rep. Pelosi are bent on carrying out a blatant act of 


housing discrimination in which a wealthy class of peo-- 


ple are allowed to live in renovated luxury homes at the 
Presidio, while the homes of the homeless are shipped far 
away from the affluent neighborhoods surrounding the 
park. Relocation or demolition, they are equally bad 


blueprints. The bulldozers and barges would tear apart 


more than just $80 million worth of housing — they 
would reduce to rubble our commitment to integration 
and to equal treatment under the law. 


Mayor BROWN AND S.F, SUPERVISORS SUPPORT | 
LOW-INCOME HOUSING AT PRESIDIO 


The federal government’s senseless, unyielding oppo- 
sition to preserving vacant Presidio units is exactly why 
Religious Witness with Homeless People launched a sus- 
tained campaign of civil disobedience, lobbying and let- 
ter-writing — to preserve Wherry Housing as a sanctuary 
for the poor. This seemingly quixotic campaign has made 
some startling progress lately. On April 28, the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors voted unanimously to 
approve Supervisor Sue Bierman’s resolution asking the 
board of the new Presidio Trust to lease 466 Wherry 
Housing units to the city, which would then renovate 
them as affordable housing for low-income people. 

A key turning point in the campaign came when 
Mayor Willie Brown enthusiastically endorsed Religious 
Witness’ proposal to preserve Wherry Housing, and then 
kept his promise of support by advocating it to his allies 
on the board of supervisors. Brown, who is outraged that 
the Presidio Trust has no city representatives, also 
strongly condemned those who want to tear Wherry 
Housing down. He is now expected to lobby the Clinton 
Administration and the Park Service to respect the wish- 
es of the community that the housing be preserved. 

It will be an uphill battle, because the Park Service, 


Rep. Pelosi and Deputy Interior Secretary John | 
Garamendi have already jumped in to declare, with ill- 


concealed disdain, that low-income housing can never 
belong in the Presidio. Like a broken record, they repeat 
their mantra ceaselessly: residential housing is inconsis- 


when so many people suffer without homes? 


SUNDAY, MIAY 18 


PRAYER SERVICE & ear AGM 


Main Post, Presidio Visitor’s Center 
(Near Lombard Street entrance) 


Religious Witness with Homeless People 


tent with the Presidio management plan. Ironically, 
though, it seems that some types of housing are not 
unsuitable for the Presidio after all. Ambitious housing 
projects for the wealthy are being welcomed by the very 
same people who would ship Wherry Housing out to sea. 
Brian O’Neill, superintendent of the Golden Gate 


National Recreation Area, voiced the Park Service’s 


haughty opposition to any homeless housing programs, 
saying: “After all the talk about the national significance 
of the Presidio as a park, should we now be providing the 
social needs for the city?” O’Neill’s answer appears to be 
that we should only be providing for the “social needs” 
of upscale tourists who can afford the bed-and-breakfast 
inns that will be developed, and the “social needs” of 
those rich enough to pay the $3,500-$4,000 monthly rent 
for the luxury housing. 

It’s odd that housing for the rich doesn’t contradict the 
sacrosanct park management plan, but housing for the 
poor does. How is it that the wealthy can be welcomed 
into the Presidio, while the poor are sent empty away? 

Sister Bernie Galvin, director of Religious Witness, 
said: “Allowing the wealthy to live in luxurious homes 
on the Presidio while forbidding the poor from living 
there at all shows the hypocrisy and lack of compassion 
of the Park Service. It makes a mockery of our values of 
equality and fair play. I appeal to people to come to the 
Presidio with us on May 18, and protest this inhumane 
attempt to demolish the hopes of the poor.” 

PELOSI BEGINS BACKPEDALING 

For years, Rep. Pelosi claimed that Wherry Housing 
was not salvageable and would have to be torn down. So 
Religious Witness asked an expert housing consultant, 
Michael Noon, to. do an independent analysis. He report- 
ed: “I have inspected this housing and found it to be lead- 
and-asbestos safe and seismically sound.” Now, with their 
arguments that the housing is fit only for demolition 


revealed as lies, Pelosi and the Park Service have 
backpedaled almost all the way to, well, Treasure 
Island. At present they are floating an almost unbe- 
lievable proposal in which the quadruplexes would 
be torn from their foundations, sawed in half, trucked 
away to be loaded on barges, and shipped off as close 
to Siberia as they can justify. 

The plan is sickening in its discriminatory intent, 
but it is also prohibitively expensive and unworkable. 
First, real estate prices are exorbitant. Second, it is 
extremely costly to remove toxic materials and pre- 
pare a new site for hundreds of units. Third, it’s very 
expensive to lay new foundations, and to reconstruct 
housing once it has been cut in half to be moved. 

Pelosi and the Park Service have painted them- 
selves into a corner with their outlandish proposal — 
for they have now admitted to the public that it 
would be cheaper to relocate the houses than demol- 
ish them. After claiming for so long that the housing 
could not be preserved and must be razed to the 
ground, Pelosi and the Park Service find themselves 
in the awkward position of publicly admitting our 
point that it is indeed cost-effective to save the hous- 
ing. Yet, now that all their earlier arguments have 
failed them, they still insist that poor people must be 
kept out of the Presidio at all costs. Now that their 
rationalizations have become transparent, the naked 
bigotry of this position is exposed for all to see. 

And speaking of transparent excuses, the “énvi- 
ronmental” mantle that Presidio Trust members Amy 
Meyer and John Garamendi are using to cloak their 
Not In My Backyard Syndrome is also wearing pretty 
thin. It is not an act of environmental preservation to 
tear down these houses. As Michael Noon and Carl 
Anthony of Earth Island Institute have plaintively asked, 


how many forests would it take to replace Wherry 


Housing? Infill housing is an environmentally wise 
course of action, at least as wise as a bed and breakfast. | 
Religious Witness is holding a nonviolent demonstra- 
tion at the Presidio Visitor’s Center on Sunday, May 18, 
at 2 p.m. Come and express your dismay at the way the 
hopes of the poor for a home of their own are callously 


betrayed by those intent on preserving the Presidio exclu-- 


sively for the country-club set. 

When has there-ever been a time when we have had 
the chance of saving this many homes at once? Think of 
it as resisting 466 evictions in one fell swoop. Think of it 
as a way of offering hope that the shining i eee of sanc- 
tuary has not yet died in our hearts. 
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Street Spirit is a monthly newspaper reporting on the 
issues of homelessness, human rights and economic 
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Berkeley Emergency Food and Housing Project. 
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Contributors: Ace Backwords, Joanne M. Baek, Claire J. 
Baker, Joanna Freeman Bragen, David Clements, B.N. 
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Gans, David Glaubman, Alex Grey, Becky Johnson, 
Michael Joseph, Richard List, Robert Norse, Purusha 
Obluda, Margot Pepper and the Thousand Oaks poets, 
Adam J. Peyrebrune, Maylie Scott, Michael Sheridan, Jan 
Spence, Moby Theobald, Richard 3COM, Julia Vinograd, 
Scott Wagers, Will Walker 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions but cannot guaran- 
tee they will be printed. Please keep your own copy of 
any work you send. We have a new address. 

Street Spirit, c/o AFSC, 65 Ninth St., San Francisco, 
CA 94103-1401. Phone: (415) 565-0201 


Special Thanks! 


With gratitude and admiration for the most heartfelt 
poets Street Spirit has ever published: 


Thousand Oaks poet-students José Luis Alonso, Diego 
Azuara, Francisco Balderas,- Nathalie Barrios, Juan 
Bautista, Carla Canjura, Claudia Ceja, Esmeralda Franco, 
Maria Elena Garcia, Elizabeth Gorrostieta, Alondra 
Guerrero, Yelitza Lua, Jose Mares, Alejandra Mujos, 
Janeth Mufios, Daniel Towers-Carbajal, Adriana 
Ramirez, Corina Rodriguez, Antonio Villanueva, and 
poet-teacher Margot Pepper 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


6 6 ood is a matter of 
respect,” declares Judy 
Foster. That’s why she 

dedicates a lot of her con- 


siderable energy to Food Not Bombs, a 
collective that serves delicious, nutritious 
and beautiful meals every weekday in 
Peoples’ Park and Sundays in Oakland. 
Judy has been working with East Bay 
Food Not Bombs since the Gulf War, 
supervising the cooking of the Tuesday 
meal at her house. At the Park she is the 
one who distributes whatever personal 


hygiene items have been contributed. She - 


makes sure there is always a supply of sta- 
ples such as grains, beans, herbs, spices, 


comes faithfully to the weekly Food Not 


Faith Community Grapples 


“The federal and state direction 
is wrong and heartless. Full 
stomachs are making decisions 
for people who have empty 
stomachs. The Feds have raised 
the ceiling for eligibility and 


removed the floor, so people will 


be in free fall.” — Arnold Perkins, 
Alameda County public health director 


Far right, Rev. Donald Miller of Allen 
Temple Baptist Church in Oakland 


opened the forum on welfare reform. 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


n Sunday, April 13, Bay Area 

faith communities held the fourth 

in a series of forums on the impli- 
cations of the new federal welfare legisla- 
tion. Meeting at Allen Temple Baptist 
Church in East Oakland, this forum 
included representatives from organiza- 
tions in northern Alameda County. 

These forums were organized to: 

1) bring the various faith communities 
in the Bay Area together to discuss the 
sweeping federal welfare cuts; 

2) analyze the impact of the federal 
legislation on local communities; 

3) hear from recipients about their 
experiences and needs; and 

4) plan actions to help reduce suffering 
caused by the federal cuts and discuss 
how faith communities can advocate for 
just and compassionate welfare policies. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Bombs meetings, acts as an informal liai- 
son with other organizations, lobbies the 
Berkeley City Council on behalf of 
Peoples’ Park, and generally seems to be 
everywhere, and to know and care about 
everybody. She is a great cook, a hot-shot 
organizer, and a lifelong political activist. 
Judy has always been intensely aware 
of the condition of the Earth and of her 
fellow human beings. She describes inci- 
dents that led her to focus her awareness 
into action and to realize that her actions 
can bring about change. She recalls a 
young woman she connected with when 
she.moved.to San Fran¢isco from New 
York in the ‘50s, the first person Judy had 
met who engaged in direct political action 


gave EE | Bea ttl ge ep gi out-of mmitme ‘beliefs’ 
oils, soy sauce, pots and serving tubs. She cipepieolarel asa eigen aa hs 


— very different from her old New York 
friends who were more likely to stay up 


Traditionally, the churches and other 


- faith communities have taken on the role 


of providing for the basic needs of people 
in our communities who are indigent and 
have no other source of assistance. But 
the upcoming cuts are so severe and will 
put so many more people into desperate 
need that soup kitchens just won’t be 
enough. That’s why the call to the forum 


_was titled FOOD BASKETS AND 


BEYOND: Acting For A Just Society. 
Nancy Nielson, one of the organizers 
of this event, explained that congregations 


-have to figure out what they can do 


besides just continuing, or even expand- 
ing, their distribution of food baskets. Not 
only will the number of people needing 
food increase, we can expect a burgeoning 


eis 


all night having theoretical discussions 
about remote and abstract subjects. 

Judy’s first real involvement in politi- 
cal action was in 1958 in the campaign 
against capital punishment around the 
Caryl Chessman case. She recalls her dis- 
may when she saw the newspaper report 
of an action that she had participated in, 
and realized that the story was completely 
different from what she had actually seen 
and experienced. “I read the newspaper,” 
she says, “and I realized they were lying!” 
It was a profound discovery. 


Around the same time, she and a young ; 


woman friend — both ‘dressed demurely 


in the proper attire for those times, includ- 
ing high heels and hose — picketed out- 
“side 4 company that manufactured pellets 


for the gas chamber. A company official 
came out and asked them not to do it dur- 


population of people who are homeless 
and in need of clothes, medical care, and 
all the basic requirements of survival. 
Nielson says that lobbying and other 
political action is called for to warn legis- 


lators that the levels of poverty and> 


hunger that will be caused by the new 
welfare cuts are beyond the scope of con- 
gregations to relieve. “The faith commu- 
nity has to say to legislators, ‘We can’t do 
this.’ We don’t have the capacity to be 
social service agencies.” 

Alameda County Supervisor Mary 
King reflected on the problems the coun- 
ties are facing. “The national welfare 
reform policy is trying to balance the bud- 
get on the backs of women and children,” 
she said. The problem is that “local gov- 
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Berkeley and the UC seem 
to have given up trying to 
move Food Not Bombs out 
of People’s Park and to — 
have accepted their serving 
the daily afternoon meal. 
Judy says, “They recognize 
that what we are doing is of 
great benefit not only 
because we are providing 
food, but also because we 
are weaving together a 
community of people.” 


Left, Judy Foster serves a meal in 
People’s Park, one of countless meals 
served in the course of her longtime 
work with Food Not Bombs. 


ing lunch hour. Judy was elated. “I 
thought nobody would pay attention, 
nobody would take us seriously. I began 
to realize that what you do matters. What 


- you do actually has a consequence.” 


During the ‘60s, Judy’s political activi- 
ties were limited. She married poet 
Charles Foster and they had two daugh- 
ters. They moved to Marysville where 
Judy got a teaching job. After Charles 
died in 1967, Judy moved back to the Bay 
Area. She settled in a big house in 
Berkeley. with three other single mothers 
and their children. 

She remembers her early days in 
Berkeley when Peoples’ Park was first 
created. Driving down College Avenue to 
pick up a housemate’s child from Willard 
Junior High School, she experienced her 
first painful exposure to tear gas. A couple 
of days later she participated in a huge 
march in support of the Park, ‘’It was.ter- 
rifying,” she recalls. “There were troop 
carriers full of armed men up and down 


Telegraph Avenue and a constant fear of 


attack from the National Guard.” 


See Judy Foster page 15 


with Federal Welfare Cuts 


ernment doesn’t have all the answers,” 
King added. “The system locally is 
already underfunded.” 

Arnold Perkins, director of the county 
public health system, was even more blunt 
in discussing the implications of welfare 
reform. “The federal and state direction is 
wrong and heartless. Full stomachs are 
making decisions for people who have 
empty stomachs. The Feds have raised the 
ceiling for eligibility and removed the 
floor — so people will be in free fall.” 

The series of interfaith forums on wel- 
fare reform is co-sponsored by the 
FAITHS Initiative of the San Francisco 
Foundation, acting in partnership with the 
Allen Temple Social Justice Institute, 


See Welfare Forum page 15 
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Sleepless Nights, Protest-filled Days in San Jose 


Closure of National Guard armory dislocates 300 homeless people, spans successful street protests 


I was stunned at how desperate people 
were to stay on a church floor — and 
how afraid they were of being turned 
out into the mean streets. Why don’t 
the politicians get it? This is a STATE 


OF EMERGENCY, just like the 


Sonoma floods. 
by Scott Wagers 


an Jose’s National Guard armory, which 

housed nearly 300 homeless people nightly 

since it opened last November, closed its doors 

for the last time on March 18. By order of the 
state, National Guard armories will no longer house 
homeless people during cold winter months. This clo- 
sure comes on the heels of devastating SSI and AFDC 
cuts that took effect in January, 1997. In what is now an 
all-out war against the poor in California, the homeless 
are losing the battle on the front lines. 

Building up to the armory closure, the Community 
Homeless Alliance Ministry (CHAM) consulted with 
city officials and community leaders, and held a half- 
dozen press conferences. We warned of police sweeps 
that would target those who set up encampments along 
the Guadalupe River and an escalated campaign to keep 
the homeless out of sight and out of mind. 

Year after year, San Jose’s “plan” to deal with the 
armory closure has been to escalate its police sweeps of 
encampments in parks, under bridges, and along: 
riverbeds. In 1992, CHAM (then called the San Jose 
Student Homeless Alliance) created a media frenzy by 
erecting a tent city on the lawn of City Hall which cul- 
minated in 15 arrests. On that day, I met with Mayor 
Susan Hammer and pleaded for a “realistic housing 
plan.” Now, five years later, San Jose’s plan is evident — 
ticket, harass, and intimidate those who have nothing. 

Out of all the meetings and political rhetoric about the 


impending armory closure, no one expected CHAM to 
even try to formulate an alternative. We ‘decided that we 


would try to open downtown churches for a few nights in 
the hopes that media attention would spawn some action 
from City Hall to deal with the crisis of 300 people sud- 


_ denly losing their only shelter. We outlined a threefold 


plan to deal with the immediate dislocation: 
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Homeless protesters march for justice in San Jose. 


1) Place a moratorium on police sweeps. 

2) Locate a “safe zone” where people could at least 
sleep without fear of being harassed or robbed. 

3) Implement a housing plan that targeted abandoned 


_.properties such_as the 120- -room Montgomery Hotel. 


Cred 


(vacant for seven years) and several boarded-up homes. 
We outlined these modest requests at a news confer- 
ence the day before. Two reporters from major television 
stations were taken on a tour of homeless encampments 
by homeless members of CHAM. One of the segments 
aired by Channel 2 in Oakland brought home the reality 


of living on the streets in San Jose when one of those 
interviewed stated, “I have had nearly everything hap- 
pen to me down here. I had a pack of dogs try to maul 
me, someone try to crawl in bed with me, robbers steal 
what little I have, and police always telling me to move 
along. Why don’t the politicians try to sleep out here 
with me? Just for one night...” 

The day of the closure, we secured St. Paul’s United 
Methodist Church, which has a small gymnasium that 
can accommodate 50-60 people safely. Word was out 
on the street to gather at the Fairmont Plaza in down- 
town San Jose; CHAM would try to take in as many 
people as possible. By 7:00 p.m., the crowd had grown 


i to nearly 250 people. News vans arrived on the scene to 


record the spectacle. I was amazed that hundreds of 
people were vying for a spot on a church gym floor, 

I got on the bullhorn and asked people to gather in a 
circle, and hold hands. Ironically, we encircled the State 
of California seal that is the centerpiece of the Fairmont 
Plaza, flanked by the monolithic Fairmont Hotel and 
the Redevelopment Agency building: I announced that 
we would try to accommodate all-who came seeking 
shelter, “even if it means opening every room in the 
church,” Then I began a short homily about staying 
together, trusting and respecting one another, and led 
the group in prayer, asking that we be voices “crying 
out in the wilderness” for economic justice. 

Shortly thereafter, we began our procession to St. 

_Paul’s a few blocks away. About 70-80 people decided 
to seek shelter elsewhere. When we arrived at the 
church, the total number was 158, all of whom seemed 
intent on staying there. The crowd consisted of families 
with children, people of various races, young and old, 
some in wheelchairs, some barely able to muster the 
energy to make the short walk. 

Next, we had to deal with the logistics of fitting so 
many people into the space we had allotted. Our staff 

allowed 10 people in at a time. People began looking for 

the bathrooms and asking for blankets. We had about 50 

blankets to give to families with children first. Finally, 
the group settled into the gymnasium, clustered together 


like sardines. I was stunned at how desperate people were 


to stay on a church floor — and how afraid they were of 
being turned out onto the mean streets. 

A sympathetic reporter said off camera, “This reminds 
me of the flood victims who were seeking shelter in 


SITTING BAN Opens ‘PANDORI’s Box’ 


Pandori’s box has been opened 
and the evils within unleashed. 
Can we close it before every 
residentially-challenged citizen 
is unwelcome in his or her 
own land? Can we, as a people 
of conscience, afford to sit this 


one out? 


by Becky Johnson 


t was a dark day for the poor and 
tired in San Jose on April 8, when 
City Councilmember David 
Pandori’s proposed ordinance to 
outlaw the act of sitting came up on the 
council agenda. It was bright, sunny, and 
almost warm outside, but a deep chill 
penetrated within, Cameras and reporters 
abounded, but the public was conspicu- 
ously absent. San Jose, with a population 
of 800,000, is huge, and its homeless 
population, estimated to be about 20,000, 
is correspondingly large. Shelter space, 
now that the National Guard armories 
have closed, is only about 500 beds; 
inevitably, thousands are forced to spend 
their days and nights on the streets. 
Where to sleep, already a huge concern 
for each houseless individual, has now 
been compounded by having nowhere to 
sit, Pandori has opened a box from which 
untold human suffering will spring, beat- 
ing down the beaten down, and turning 
innocent, necessary behavior into criminal 
activity with a stroke of his pen. 


The April 8th “debate” began with 15- . 


20 speakers from the public facing a 
stern and determined Mayor Susan 
Hammer, whose commitment to the 
repressive ordinance never wavered. 
“They can sit in parks,” was Mayor 
Hammer’s response to the short list of 
objections raised by Street Spirit reporter 
Robert Norse from the citizen’s podium. 

“Not after sunset, the parks are closed 
and the police enforce the law,” replied 
homeless advocate Sandy Perry in a sub- 
sequent conversation. Where a homeless 
person could sit from sunset to midnight 
was not a concern to the council. And 
how was it that the merchants were well 
represented, but few homeless people 
and only four advocates were there? 

Noted Perry, “If you asked the San 
Jose public individually if they wanted a 
ban on sidewalk sitting downtown, you’d 
find only.several hundred out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands voting yes. This is 
really a hate law that specifically targets 
the homeless and gives Pandori a wpe 
cal vehicle.” 

“City attorneys drafted the ime model- 
ing it on the Seattle law which has held 
up to legal challenges by the Federal 
Court of Appeals,” Pandori said in his 
opening remarks, “There may be addi- 
tional legal challenges but the law itself 
has been upheld: This law bans sitting on 
the sidewalk between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and midnight.” Seattle’s law, watched 
closely by city councils, chambers of 
commerce, and law enforcement agen- 
cies, has been used to open the way to 


pass ordinances to replace the vagrancy 
and loitering laws which were declared 
unconstitutional in the early ‘80s. 

There is nothing new about the 
attempts of the wealthy to remove the 
poor from their midst. Yet to equate sit- 
ting with criminal activity is such a 
stretch, only a homeless-o-phobic could 
dream up this prescription. It would take 
an ethically-challenged politician to pro- 
mote such an insidious form of torture. 

Like a rapidly spreading disease, this 
social cleansing process has been grow- 
ing and multiplying across cities in 
California and elsewhere, criminalizing 
the young, the poor, and the homeless for 
innocent, necessary acts. Since when has 
the act of sitting been a crime? 


And along with this social disease go- 


the lies which rationalize the passage of 
these suppressive and inhumane laws. 
Pandori tried to justify the need for San 
Jose’s sitting ban. “If you ever go to a 
shopping mall and find people sprawled 
out at the entrance of a store, someone 
camped out, sitting down all day long...” 
Yet Pandori is not proposing an anti- 
camping law (San Jose has one already) 
or an anti-obstructing law (ditto). What is 
Pandori’s chief concern? Aesthetics? 
Moralizing? Elitism? Maintaining the 
illusion of a city in which there is eco- 
nomic vitality for all? If all-day sitting is 
bad, what’s next? An anti-desk-job law? 
“This law is not a solution to home- 
lessness,” he said. (Just as pogroms 


See Pandori’s Box page /4 


See Days of Protest page 13 
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“THE PHILOSOPHY IS KINDNESS” 


THE Four Nosle TRuTHs: A Buddhist Perspective on Homelessn 


Buddha teaches that the end 
of suffering is the goal for all 
people. Nobody can be truly 
happy when anyone is left out. 
He was a social radical in his 
day because he broke out of 
the Hindu caste system. A 
society is judged good insofar 
as it promotes a lessening of 
suffering for all. 


by Maylie Scott 


stepped out of a restaurant where I’d 

had a good breakfast with a friend. 

Ricardo, a lean, intense man in his 

late forties bent towards me holding 
a stack of new Street Spirits. I began rum- 
maging for my wallet and he said, “You 
really don’t have to buy this. I just want to 
ask you a question. You look like a nice 
lady and excuse me for asking this, but 
how can people with food and money live 
the way they do while others are on the 
streets? How can they?” 

The pressure in his voice, the pain on 
his face, brought me up short. He had just 
come from getting his breakfast at an 
Oakland shelter and had watched a family 
with four children, living in their car, 
being denied space because they were 
from out of town. “It’s not so bad for me. 
I can mostly live with my uncle, but the 
others who have nothing? The children? 
How can people in this rich country live 
with that?” 

We went on to talk some. Ricardo is a 
Vietnam Vet who has never recovered 
from his war experience. He is now three 
years sober, but irreversibly sickened by 
exposure to Agent Orange. He is intelli- 
gent and incredulous and his question has 
the force of deep sincerity. 

Moreover it is my question. How can I, 
a Buddhist priest, committed myself to 
“home leaving”, live by “right livelihood” 
amid the poverty and hardship of others? 
Because Ricardo and I, from our different 
positions, had the same question, we 
spoke for some time with an animated 
feeling of kinship. Although I didn’t think 
it at the time, Ricardo and I were talking 
the Four Noble Truths. 


THE FouR NOBLE TRUTHS 


The Four Noble Truths are said to be 
the cornerstones of Buddha’s teaching. 
They are the acknowledgment of suffering 
as a basic fact of our experience, the 
investigation of its causes, the end of suf- 
fering, and the way (The Noble Eightfold 
Path) to its end. 

Prince Siddhartha Gautama was born 
into a rich family and protected from all 
forms of suffering. But as a young man, 
he encountered an old person, a sick per- 
son and a dead person and understood the 
vanity of a pleasure-oriented life. He real- 
ized there is no way for anyone to avoid 
the conditions leading to suffering. 

The Buddha-to-be (Buddha means 
“enlightened one”) made an extraordinari- 
ly compassionate vow. He vowed to find 
a way to completely end suffering. He left 
his home and devoted himself to his 
quest. Following the Hindu, yogic teach- 
ing of his day, he became a monk, a 
home-leaver. He entered the jungle and 
turned his attention inward, noticing the 
responses of his mind and body. 

Keeping the end of suffering as his 
question, and maintaining a steady and 
intense effort, he decided to fast. He 
became so thin that he nearly starved 
when he remembered an experience of 
deep meditation he’d had in his child- 
hood. He recalled its pleasure and had a 
realization of the Middle Way: that the 
resolution is neither in indulgence nor 
deprivation of senses, but through 
acknowledging exactly what is present. 
He ate a little and resolved to sit under a 
tree and not get up until he discovered 
freedom from suffering. 

As Buddha meditated, falling into 
deeper and deeper concentration he expe- 
rienced all of his own past lives and then 
the past lives of all beings. He knew, as if 
he himself had lived them, all the births 
and lives and deaths of humanity. From 
this knowledge he had a profound intu- 


ition of the pattern of human experience. 


He understood that when suffering (also 
translated as stress, or disease) is seen 
with unattached, bare attention, confusion 
and bewilderment are dispelled. All the 
difficulties arising from greed, hate, and 


delusion give way to an open heart. 

The awakened Buddha agreed to teach 
these truths for the sake of humanity. 
Wisdom and compassion are different 
aspects of the same understanding. 


COMPASSION, THE PATH OF HEALING 


Ricardo and I acknowledged our per- 
sonal suffering — the first Noble Truth — 
to one another and found common 
ground. We discussed some of the social 
causes of our suffering — the unequal 
distribution of resources, militarization of 
the economy, racism — and could feel 
that our suffering is both personal and 
systemic. This Second Truth led to an 


. intuition of the Third Truth, a presence of 


well-being; that there is a good life that is 
both personal and social. We are all fun- 
damentally rooted in the interconnected, 
interrelated nature of our being. And 
finally, the Fourth Truth — each of us 
needs to be devoted to bringing about the 
end of suffering for ourselves and others; 
this, indeed, is the path of healing. 
Directing attention towards suffering, 
rather than away from it, is radical 
work. Our personal stress is great and 
preoccupying. Our habit is to construct 


- Our experience as we think we would 


like it to be rather than to really accept 
what is before us. We do the best we 
can to construct comfort zones: to 
acquire possessions and security and to 
find comfort and meaning in political 
and spiritual belief systems that protect 
us from the relentless conditions of 
impermanence and suffering. 

“Do not avoid contact with suffering 
or close your eyes before suffering. Do 
not lose. awareness of the existence of 
suffering in the life of the world. Find 
ways to be with those who are suffering 
by all means, including personal contact 
and visits, images, sound. By such 
means, awaken yourself and others to 
the reality of suffering in the world.” 
Thich Nhat Hanh is a Buddhist 
Vietnamese monk and teacher who 
struggled with the problem of how to 
keep a balance between personal suffer- 
ing and the suffering of others in the 


ESS 


extreme conditions of war. 

Thich Nhat Hanh teaches us to watch 
the comfort zone, to move towards suffer- 
ing — our own and others — deliberately 
and mindfully and constantly. Homeless 
people witness the larger picture. They 


' remind us, not only in their personal 


example, but as they embody the institu- 
tionalized violence that pervades our 
social order. How in our life styles do we 
promote consumerism? What are the con- 
sequences of our inaction? How, as law- 
abiding citizens are-we complicit in the 
social dysfunction of our communities? 
Listening to and engaging with homeless 


_ people is one way to gradually enlarge our 


personal identity. The expensive car or 
house or toy that, in the past, might have 
felt good or even necessary may take on 
an embarrassing edge. The problem of 
wrong distribution becomes personal. 

The Dalai Lama, the spiritual leader of 
Tibetan Buddhism, has said: “This is my 
simple religion. There is no need for com- 
plicated philosophies, not even for tem- 
ples. Our own brain, our own heart is our 
temple. The philosophy is kindness.” 

The practice.of Buddhism reframes our 
lives from living according to what we do 
or don’t want, to living by vow. In the 
Zen tradition we recite the Four 
Bodhisattva (Enlightened Being) Vows. 
“Beings are numberless. I vow to awaken 
with them. Delusions are endless. I vow to 
end them. Dharma gates are boundless. I 
vow to enter them. Buddha’s way is 
unsurpassable. I vow to become it.” The 
vows pertain to our own being as well as 
to others. It is an impossible vow, but 
there is nothing to do but try to keep it. 


THE DOROTHY DAY EXPERIENCE 
The Dorothy Day program serves 
breakfasts at the Berkeley Men’s Shelter. 
It is instructive to see people eating at 
6:00 a.m. who will be out on the street at 


6:30 a.m., rain or shine, managing howev- 


er they can. About one-third of the men 
work, but can’t afford housing. What do 
the rest do until they can return at 6:30 
p.m.? What would I do on the streets? At 
breakfast, they are friendly, appreciative 
and efficient, with little exception. What 
would my mental state be? I have heard 
enough stories about hopelessness to real- 
ize how easy it is to slip out of security. 
Given some different conditions, it could 
happen to me. What if I were on the 
receiving rather than the giving side of the 
food counter? Moving towards the home- 


See Buddhism and Homelessness page 10 


SOME NIGHTS... 


by Claire J. Baker 


she wind-floats like dandelion fuzz, 

then plummets like a pricked balloon. 
Sometimes zigzagging bats coat her words 
with cobwebs and dust. Yet fresh air 
whispers back her smallest prayer: 


Dear life, let me be 
poppies in tall grass, 
apples on a summer tree, 
a pair of doves. 


One grim night she was a blind woman. 
She groped to the door, . 

stared back at her empty room — 

a tin cup fisted in her hand. 

She hobbled down the street, 


begging. 


The next morning she glided back, 
sighted, serene, 

singing of poppies, 

apples, 

a pair of doves. 
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Tied Down in the 
Seclusion Room 


‘*Terror was what I felt when I realized 


that I was left in there and nobody 
cared. I screamed that I wanted medica- 
tion, water, to use the restroom. None of 
these requests were answered. I urinat- 
ed on myself. Hours passed as I endured 
this cruel and inhumane punishment.” 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


Editor’s note: This account was written by a woman 
who was tied in restraints at East Bay Hospital. It is all 
too representative of the arrogant abuses of power 
reported many times by East Bay clients. Too many 
patients have been slammed down, dragged away and 
tied in restraints for hours on end, then traumatized by 
callous indifference and medical neglect. 


ne night I was in East Bay Hospital. I was in the 
highest security ward. The mood in the ward was 


very negative due to the attitude of the staff. 
After a series of upsetting events happened to me, I 
became very angry. I marched up to Sandy (a counselor), 
intending to yell at her for making me so angry. The next 
thing I knew, six men were surrounding me. (Sandy 
claimed that I tried to hit her. A lie.) She called a code 
green — which means someone is about to get hurt. 
The men grabbed me and dragged me to the seclusion 
room. They strapped me down on both arms and both 
legs, in four-point restraints. During this time, no one 
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Breaking the silence on psychiatric abuses. 


explained to me what was happening. 

I was left alone in that room, except for when Sandy 
came in to take my blood pressure. I lay and screamed 
for someone to come talk to me. It is required by law that 
someone is supposed to check on people in seclusion and 
restraints every 15 minutes. This did not happen. I could 
hear voices out in the hall and laughter, but no one cared 
enough to answer my pleas. 

Terror was what I felt when I realized that I was left in 
there and nobody cared. I screamed that I wanted med- 


ication, water, to use the restroom. None of these 
requests were answered. I urinated on myself. Hours 
passed, as I endured this cruel and inhumane practice 
(punishment) of “dealing with” difficult patients. — 

Finally, after about five hours, the graveyard shift came 
on. Thank God, they were a little more compassionate. 
They unlocked me, let me use the bathroom, and asked me 
what had happened. They changed my sheets. They said if 
I “cooperated,” I would be released in the morning. I did 
whatever they said, anything to get out. 

I slept very little, if any. Morning came and I was 
freed, wondering how to recover from such a traumatic. 
experience. I asked my doctor what had happened, and he 
offered no compassion, buying the staff’s account of 
what happened. I had no allies. I reported this incident to 
the head of staff, but nothing was done. I had to deal with 
Sandy again and it was very difficult. I was so afraid of 
my helplessness to her power. I had chosen this hospital 
because I felt I had gotten good treatment there in the 
past. But now I was left with no hospital to go to that I 
thought would treat me with respect. — 

Which leads me to the question: How does society 
allow this kind of brutal treatment of mentally ill people? _ 
What choice do mentally ill people have when it comes to 
intense treatment requiring hospitalization? If an animal is 
attacking people, it is taken to a remote area. If a person is 
exhibiting distress that scares people, she too is dragged 
off, tied down and ignored. 

How can this still be going on in the back wards of 

hospitals in a country that is supposed to be so progres- 
sive on human rights? Do people not know about this 
treatment, or do they not care? It is no longer the turn of 
the century, but the way mental-health clients are treated 
does not seem to have improved very much at all. 

It scares me to know that this can happen to me again 
if I look the wrong way at a staff person. How can people 
be given so much power? When will this treatment end? 
What can be done to stop it? 


Contra Costa Halts All Referrals to East Bay Hospital 


by Terry Messman 


ast Bay Hospital received anoth- 
er major blow on April 22, when 
the Contra Costa County Board 
of Supervisors voted unani- 
mously to cease all patient referrals for 
the next 90 days to the scandal-plagued 
psychiatric facility in Richmond. 


~ Supervisor Jim Rogers noted that other 


counties who have been sending patients 
to the hospital would likely give very 
close scrutiny to Contra Costa’s suspen- 
sion of all referrals since it is East Bay 
Hospital’s “host county.” 


In a story on the county’s suspension 


of referrals, the West County Times 
reported: “The 87-bed hospital, which 
receives patients from 13 counties, includ- 
ing Contra Costa and Alameda, has been 
the center of attention since “Street 
Spirit,” a newspaper for homeless people, 
ran a series on the deaths of three people 
at the hospital since 1993.” 

Donna Wigand, Contra Costa County 
mental health director, recommended the 
cutoff of referrals after her review team’s 
investigation found five major problem 
areas. East Bay was faulted for over- 
crowded, cramped units; not involving 
mental health consumers and family 
members in any substantial way in plan- 
ning; poor ventilation; and failure to pro- 
vide adequate levels of rehabilitation and 
therapy. Wigand reported: “Their decision 
not to hire an experienced professional 
trained in (rehabilitation) as a clinical 
director is a major disappointment.” 

Wigand’s investigation focused on 
East Bay’s dangerously inadequate level 
of medical care. “Perhaps our most impor- 


tant concern is our lack of confidence in- 


the medical care that East Bay Hospital 
offers to our clients. Our concerns have 
increased during the last several months 
while closely monitoring EBH, particular- 
ly in the area of access to physical care in 
a timely and appropriate manner.” 

As part of her investigation, Wigand 


had advocates from Mental Health. 


Consumer Concerns interview 30 East 
Bay clients about medical care; a startling 


53% of clients said they were not success- 
ful in obtaining medical attention when 
they needed it. Wigand concluded, “We 
still have serious concerns about individu- 


als who may have medical complications 


on pre-admission who are not being 
appropriately sent to medical hospitals. 
Also, we are still very concerned about 
individuals who, once admitted to EBH, 
do not have timely and thorough access to 
physical care during their stay.” 

Ted Chabasinski, an attorney and 
patients’ rights advocate who has worked 
at East Bay, testified to the supervisors 
about the human suffering caused by sub- 
standard medical care. He said: “When I 
worked at East Bay as an advocate, I saw 
patients literally pleading and begging for 
medical care. They got absolutely noth- 
ing. That’s where I think Donna Wigand’s 
concern comes from, and you should real- 
ize it’s not just some obscure bureaucratic 
requirement. Basically, Ms. Wigand is 
trying to make sure that people don’t die 
there because they come in with a serious 


medical condition that East Bay is com-. 


pletely unable to handle.” 

Referring to a recent report by the 
State Department of Health’s Licensing 
division, Chabasinski said: “Licensing 
found that of three people who died at 
East Bay Hospital in the recent past, they 
had been medically screened only by 
what’s called Mental Health Counselors, 
whose only qualification appears to be 
that they have warm bodies and they’re 
over the age of 18. These are completely 
untrained people.” 

Another investigative agency released 
a report on April 7 that severely faulted 
the quality of medical care at East Bay. 
Protection & Advocacy (PAI), an agency 
mandated by state and federal law to 
investigate violations of the rights of per- 
sons in psychiatric facilities, asked the 
federal Health Care Financing 
Administration (HCFA) to end the licens- 


ing of East Bay as a general acute care 


hospital and reclassify it as an Institution 
for Mental Diseases. (See “End the 
Fraudulent Licensing of East Bay,” in the 
February, 1997, Street Spirit for a full dis- 


cussion of this issue.) 

In their April 7 report to HCFA, PAI 
attorneys Colette Hughes and Leslie 
Morrison wrote that their investigations of 


East Bay Hospital “indicate that the facili- - 


ty, though licensed as a general acute care 
hospital, over-relies on local paramedics 
to respond to medical emergencies — 
instead, transferring acute, medically ill 
patients to Brookside Hospital and provid- 
ing critically ill patients with only basic 
on-site medical care... In fact, during the 
course of one of our recent investigations, 
PAI learned that during a ‘code blue,’ no 
code captain was appointed, that cardiac 
compression and ventilation was not start- 
ed in a timely fashion, and that there was 
no board on the crash cart.” 

As further evidence that East Bay is a 
medical hospital in name only, a recent 
State Licensing report found that resusci- 
tative and cardiac monitoring equipment 
fails to be readily available at the facility. 

Janet Wilson, program director of 
Mental Health Consumer Concerns, 
worked with Wigand’s review team to 
monitor East Bay. She told the Contra 
Costa supervisors, “We support the rec- 
ommendations of Donna Wigand to stop 
referrals. Only we would make it stronger. 
We would ask the board of supervisors to 


revoke the designation of 5150 authority 


at East Bay Hospital.” (This would mean 
that it would no longer be certified to 
receive involuntarily committed patients.) 

Wilson said her agency was “very con- 


cerned” about East Bay’s attempts to open. 


a geriatric psychiatric unit for elderly dis- 
abled patients. (As reported in Street 


Spirit, February, 1997.) “This seems to us _ 


to be a circumvention of the County blue- 
ribbon panel’s recommendations. East 
Bay Hospital has attempted to skirt 
around the issues by seeking to cater to a 
different population.” Wilson noted that 
East Bay had attempted to open the 
geropsych unit without going to State 
Licensing to seek approval. When her 
agency called Licensing to see if they 
were aware of East Bay’s plans, Wilson 
said, “Licensing was extremely upset that 
the unit was all set to open.” Licensing 


called the hospital and ordered them to 
halt the geropsych unit pending yet anoth- 
er investigation. 

That investigation is now completed. A 


47-page “Statement of Deficiencies” was 
issued to EBH Administrator Lois Patsey 


on March 20. Just as Wilson told the 
supervisors, the Licensing report conclud- 
ed that East Bay “has disseminated false 
claims regarding services provided by the 
hospital” by advertising a geropsych unit 
at area businesses and nursing homes, 
despite having “failed to secure authoriza- 
tions or approval for such a unit.” 

The dozens of deficiencies detailed in 
Licensing’s latest report is especially 
damning coming on the heels of dozens of 
other serious deficiencies described in a 
Licensing report released in- March. 

This newest Licensing investigation 
found that East Bay had failed to develop 
adequate evacuation procedures. East Bay 
staff concurred with the Licensing find- 
ing, admitting baldly: “We have no city, 
county, or state Fire Marshal approvals.” 
An especially disturbing finding was that, 
“One evacuation route is across a section 
of roof, without handrails, and down a 
narrow, unlit stairwell.” This is the per- 
ilous route (or obstacle course) that would 
have to be navigated somehow by the 
elderly, disabled patients in East Bay’s 
proposed geropsych unit. 

Licensing also issued deficiencies to 
the hospital for crowding too many beds 
in too little space, and a lack of privacy in 
bathrooms, shower rooms, and in 14 out 
of 14 beds surveyed. 

Alarmingly, the showers in the pro- 
posed geropsych unit were pumping out 
scalding hot water at “up to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit,” which “greatly exceeded 
acceptable” standards. Licensing conclud- 
ed that, “Water temperatures fail to be 
tested frequently enough to ensure patient 
safety,” and faulted the staff for failing to 
take any action to correct the scalding 
water. Even two days after investigators 
pointed out the scalding water to staff, 
temperatures were still up to 160 F, and 
no corrections had been made to prevent 
patients from being unexpectedly scalded. 
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THe Art of Critpren REVEALS THE ANGUISH OF THE STREETS 


“Their eyes can still see. Children are our conscience, a conscience too seldom heeded.” 


Above, children listen thoughtfully to Rick’s poignant story of illness and homelessness. Far right, Claudia talks with 
Nathaniel on Solano Avenue. Their encounters led the children to compose the two moving poems, SoME and Two BENT MEN. 


continued from page one 


In the weeks to come, the Latino 


schoolchildren create poems, drawings, - 


and watercolors based on their experi- 
ences and turn them into mixed media 
collages for an exhibit entitled EYES 
THAT CAN SEE now on display at the 
Berkeley Art Center in Live Oak Park. 


OLD MAN 

There’s aman 

who goes out with his cane 

to work 

when the night 

is a black wind of fright; 

still, 

the stomach of this man 

barks at him like a hungry dog. 


When he’s done, 

he sleeps on benches 

in a plaza as lonely 

as. a sunflower without petals. 

Why does this man suffer so much — 

if he works so much? 

— Carla Canjura, Claudia Ceja, Yelitza 
Lua, and Esmeralda Franco 


The initial inspiration for writing the 
poems in EYES THAT CAN SEE came 
from Ben Clarke, writer-in-residence at 
the Oakland Museum of California, who 


| They’d like tos see roses “boo 
friends and coins, 

If you were to give her a flowe: 
she’d be ee 


WOMAN WITH ONE 
SOLE BLANKET 


Alejandra Muiios, Lizet Caro” 


is offering a workshop series entitled 
Encountering the Photography of 
Dorothea Lange. In the Saturday work- 
shops sponsored by the museum and 
Poets & WRITERS, INC., Clarke has partic- 
ipants examine Lange’s photographs on 
various subjects —- such as homelessness 
during the Great Depression and the war 
relocation of Japanese-Americans — to 
spark poetry, fiction, rap and essays. 
Clarke invited me aboard his project as 


a guest poet. Aware that my first and sec- 


ond graders at Thousand Oaks Elementary 
are well-versed in writing poetry, he sug- 
gested my class also participate. The chil- 
dren had already been exposed to a tech- 


_nique I developed. while working as a pro- 


fessional poet-teacher,. with California 
Poets In The Schools (CPITS). The tech- 
nique is based on the five senses, and 
teaches children to combine words in 
unusual ways, before proceeding onto 
similes, Haiku, rap and freeform poetry. 
After interviewing Rick and Nathaniel, 
the children perused several books of 
Lange’s photographs and, in groups, 
wrote poems about the ones which most 
struck them. Each child or group chose a 
form that would lend the poem rhythm, 
then used their previous poetry experience 


to help them with the content. More poet- 
ry emerged during the rewrites. 

I encouraged children to provide simi- 
les and descriptions when the lines lacked 
visual description, tastes, smells, sounds 
or sensations. Sometimes they would 
write these elaborations themselves, at 
other times, they would dictate them to 


me. The children then drew the crayon } 


interpretations of the photographs that 
you see in this issue. 

While Clarke inspired our subject mat- 
ter, it was the promise of a gallery venue 
by the Celebration of Youth Arts festival 
that prompted us to incorporate our poems 


into 12 psychedelic watercolor collages 
which constitute the EYES THAT CAN 


SEE exhibit, now at the Berkeley Art 
Center. On opening night, a superb orga- 
nizing effort by Sarah Hodgson packed 
the gallery with an audience that indeed 
represented the show’s title, A Palette of 
Cultures — not an easy feat, considering 
the neighborhood. 

The show is just one of dozens of 
events taking place through May 25 as 
part of the Celebration of Youth Arts due 
to the efforts of Berkeley Art Center 
Director Robbin Henderson, Director 
Monica Siberg at the Berkeley School’s 
Enrichment Project, the 
Berkeley Art Center, 
the Berkeley School 
District and many other 
dedicated volunteers. - 

In spite of economic 
attacks on public educa- 
tion, immigrants, and 
the arts, these institu- 
tions and individuals 
manage to continue 
affording children a 
forum for expression 
and course of action. 
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Most of my students are convinced that 
they are in firm possession of a voice that, 
when heard, will change the world. Poetry 
has already begun to change the quality of 
their lives, which in some cases are 
scarcely better than the lives of the poor in 
their poems. 

Thousand Oaks Elementary was red- 
tagged and never properly retrofitted after 
the last earthquake. The students — most- 
ly Latinos and African Americans bussed 
in and coming from working or low- 
income families — believe monsters 
inhabit the abandoned top two floors. In 
reality it is not monsters, but the moun- 
tains of garbage, obsolete books and bro- 
ken furniture yet to be hauled away which 
may Claim their lives if another shaker 
rolls around. before mid-June, the date the 
school is finally being torn down. 

The Oakland Tribune reported that at 
least one out of four children in the 
United States is poor; in my class, it’s 19 
out of 20. The free lunch, which Gov. 
Wilson et al are trying to abolish for those 
of my students denied immigration status, 


Continued on page nine 


EYES THAT CAN SEE 
_ Art Exhibits in Berkeley and Oakland 
EYES ‘THAT CAN SEE will be on display at the Berkeley Art. 


RET Gat anh eee te 


Center, 1275 Walnut Street in Live Oak Park through May 18. For 
hours call 510-644-6839. Some. of these young poets and I will 
read and display our work at the culminating presentation of Ben 
Clarke’s Dorothea Lange Series. The reading, music, and rap per- 
formance takes place Saturday, June 7, at 7 p.m. in the James 
Moore Auditorium of the Oakland Museum (10th and Fallon 
__ | Streets) in Oakland. Homeless people are especially encouraged to 

| attend the event, and free Saturday workshops on May 3, 10 and 17 | 
} from 3-5 p.m. at the Oakland ‘Library. For information about 
Clarke’s free workshop series at the Oakland Museum, call (510) }- 
535-2020. For information about the Youth Arts Festival call the | 
Berkeley Art Center at (510) 644-6893. These events are free to the _ 
public. If you would like to have a poet-teacher come to your 
school, call CPITS at (415) 399-1565. 


Thousand Oaks Elementary School 
There’sawomanwhohas 
one sole blanket; 
her rebozo. | 

She’sas poor 

as a broken heart. 
Instead of a husband, brothers, 
apples and rice, 

she has a cough. 

__ She tries to dream of a field 
full of corn stretching to the sun, 

_ but she has no pillow _ 
and her head aches. 
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THERE'S / A FAMILY 
: Nathalie Barrios, 2nd grade 
: Thousand Oaks a School 


_ There’sa family. 
The dream of this family 
: is to work in a field with corn 
the colors of Spring. 2 
The dream of this family _ 
is to have a house of wood. 
--The dream of this family _ 
is that their baby have toys and 
clean clothes some day. - 
_ The dream of this family — 
is one of enchiladas and pozole, 
sun and peace. — 
The dream of this family” 
is like clouds making ne oe 
inthesky =. 2 
but nobody sees them. 


He 
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FAMILY 


Adriana Ramirez, Ist smde = 
_ Thousand Oaks Elementary School. 


There’s a family that dreams 
_ of a house with rainbow walls, — 
of dress shoes, _ 
_ beds and covers made of clouds, 
_ of flowers and schools, « 

a god oftoys, 

cameras and gifts of the heart 
of papel picado and poems, 


| THERE'S A'GIRL: JIAY ENA NIRA 
Corina Rodrigien, 2 oa ee 


Hay-una nifia que 
Thousand Oaks Elementary 


no tiene zapatos de baile, 

ni munecas Barbies, 

ni blusas con flores, 

ni pantalones Wranglers, 

ni suéteres de Hello Gatito; 
solo tiene un vestido tan roto 
como su familia. 

Esta nifia suefia con tener 

el carino de su papa. 


baere-s well whe’ 
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hus no vinacing shers 


ni Rarhie Galis, 
no Hawered shirts. 

ne Wranglers jeans. 

ne Hello Katy sweaters: 
only @ dress aa tarn 

us her family, 

This girl dreams af having 
her father’s lave. 


is for many the largest, sometimes only, meal of I feel as bad 

the day. This, while the wealthiest 1% of this as a bird with crushed wings, 
country’s citizens own more than 40% of all our the way I feel 

wealth combined and exceed the wealth owned when Daddy hits you. 


by the bottom 92% of the population, according 

to a 1996 report from Boston’s Share the 

Wealth. In simple English: The richest 1% of 

_this country are hoarding nearly half our wealth; 
without them, we’d all be nearly twice as rich if 
} we redistributed their income. Just think how far, 
that would go toward school lunches. 
While my students are unaware of the sub- 

tleties of the economic violence being perpetrat- 

ed against them, they are more articulate about 

the physical violence such a system fosters. 
Juan-did not want to write his mother a poem 


Juan B---, 2nd grade 


When I solicited Juan’s permission to read 
the poem to the class we discovered that half the 
students had similar experiences, though none 
have come to school with telltale marks on their 
skin — not even Juan: A ‘couple of weeks ‘later, 
Juan’s mother showed up for a routine confer- 
ence. I was afraid Juan’s poem had upset her. 
No, she said, though it had drawn tears, the 
poem really had made her think. She showed it 
to Juan’s father, who had a similar response. I 
gave Juan’s mother a couple of referral numbers 


a 
Oe yee 


for Valentine’s Day. When at last he felt safe 
enough to express his anger to her, this 
emerged: : 


ROEMA PARA DIA DE SAN VALENTIN 
Mama, cuando ti me pegas con el 
cinturon 

me siento tan mal 

como un pdjaro con alas machucadas, 
como me siento cuando 

Papa te pega a ti. 


POEM FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mom, when you're beating me with 
the belt 


and asked her whether it would be all right to 
publish the poem — anonymously, of course. 
No, she said, she wanted Juan’s name on the 
poem, she was proud of her son. Juan says the 
hitting has stopped for the time being. “Because- 


I’m also behaving better.” 


Margot Pepper is a writer, poet-teacher for 
California Poets in the Schools, and full-time educa- 
tor at Thousand Oaks Elementary. She is the author 
of At This Very Moment, a book of poetry and prose 
available through Small Press Distribution, and has 
just completed You Need Your Senses To Write 
Poetry, a curriculum guide based on her poetry tech- 
nique. To purchase the guide call (510) 644-6368. 


“Most of my students are convinced that they are in firm possession of a voice that, when 
heard, will change the world. Poetry has already begun to change the quality of their lives, 
which in some cases are scarcely better than the lives of the poor in their poems.” 


by Margot Pepper 


On May 17, Sharon Strachan’s fourth and fifth grade class will display | 
a “Fact and Opinion Wall” at the Thousand Oaks School Carnival at 640 - 


: Colusa Avenue in Berkeley. The display will include poetry collages by 
Margot Pepper’s students for viewing and poetry bookmarks for sale. 


Strachan’s students have been busy reading and discussing Street: 


Liz Fuentes’ class has been dedicated to a project to benefit Harrison 


Linda Wang, a student with the UCB Service Action Learning Project, 


see that’s just not enough,” said Thousand Oaks student Shardae White. 


Come to the Carnival to enjoy great ethnic food, poetry, games, and - 
help Strachan’s and Fuentes’ students. out by bringing donations for the — 
Food Pantry and blankets for the Suitcase Clinic. Right after the Carnival, 
at 3 p.m., Margot Pepper will read original and student poetry at the 
- Oakland Library as part of Ben Clarke’s Lange workshops sponsored by i 
the Oakland Museum and Poets & WRITERS. (Those who are not home- 
_ less must pre-register. Call 510-535-2020.) 


Spirit, interviewing various community members on homelessness like - 
Rick, a Street Spirit vendor, and organizing a food collection for ; 
' Berkeley Emergency Food Pantry. The Pantry, directed by Linda Young, : 
- provides meals for families who have run out of food. The upcoming - 
_ summer months are the most trying for the Pantry, because students are — 
_ not receiving free lunches at school. 


- House, a Berkeley shelter in which some Thousand Oaks’ students have | 
_ stayed from time to time. The class is also working to gather materials for 
the Suitcase Clinic. Run by premed UC Berkeley students, this unique — 
organization provides free medical help to the disenfranchised, along 
_ with the communication and organizational skills they need to be heard. 


' set up the interviews for Strachan’s and Fuentes’ classes with the Food © 
Pantry, Harrison House, and the Suitcase Clinic. Wang even arranged a> 
meeting between Berkeley Mayor Shirley Dean and Strachan’s students. — 
“The mayor says there’s $2.5 million for homeless shelters, but you can 
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THe EMACIATED BUDDHA 


JUST BEFORE HIS 
ENLIGHTENMENT, 
SIDDHARTHA KNEW 
WHAT IT WAS LIKE 

TO BE HUNGRY. 

IN BUDDHIST TEACHING, 
EACH OF US NEEDS TO BE 
DEVOTED TO BRINGING 
ABOUT THE END OF 
SUFFERING FOR OURSELVES 
AND OTHERS. 

THIS, INDEED, IS THE 


PATH OF HEALING. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Avalokiteshvara Bodhisattva represents 


Compassion and hears the cries of the 
world. In Mayahana Buddhism, a 


Bodhisattva is one who compassionately 


vows to remain in the world as long as a 


single sentient being is suffering. 


What would a similar vow of 


compassion and solidarity mean for 


those of us who confront the untold 


suffering of multitudes of homeless, 


hungry, and sick persons? 


A Boddhisattva is one who has become 
enlightened to the “suchness” of reality. 
He/She has a thousand hands, as shown 

here. Each hand has an eye in its palm 


so it knows exactly how to help. 


Buddhism and Homelessness 


from page six 


less moves us into a deeper recognition of 
interdependence. 

Various groups — religious, student, 
friendship-based — provide evening din- 
ners at the Shelter (although there still are 
some nights the men get nothing to eat.) 
We buy the food, cook it, and eat togeth- 
er. This can be an easy or difficult experi- 
ence. Some of us would rather wash dish- 
es than mingle in the dining room. 
Sometimes I stay in the kitchen. Starting 
up a conversation can be hard; there can 
be discomfort on both sides. Sometimes 
it’s surprising and rewarding. 

A. few weeks ago, a man asked me to 
sit at his table and jumped up to get me a 
drink when he saw I didn’t have one. He 
was diabetic and he talked about how dif- 
ficult it is to maintain a healthy diet as a 
homeless person. He was tired because he 
and his friend had spent the day walking 
all. over Berkeley looking at “Help 
Wanted” signs, but no work had come up. 
He was a Vietnam Vet, like the man on 
the other side of the table. They told “Nam 
stories that first had a light edge and then 
became cruel. 

Each of them had killed others and 
were surprised to still be alive. They both 
suffered from Traumatic Stress Disorder 
and had flashbacks and unpredictable 
behavior. One had just been dropped from 
receiving SSI. The first man described his 
experience as a radioman in the jungle 


when most of his unit was killed, as if it - 


had happened yesterday. He couldn’t stop 
talking about it. I was wondering how I 
could get back to the kitchen to help with 
cleanup without interrupting. Then, 
abruptly, he stopped talking and just 
looked at me. Looking into his eyes I saw 
the reality of grief and violence that I have 
not known, but cannot exclude. Beneath 
this exchange was a moment of deep con- 
tact. He asked if he could hug me. 

I returned, shaken, to the kitchen. It felt 
good to scrub pots. The truth of interdepen- 


dence is fearsome even as we long for it. 
This is the Third Noble Truth. When we 
look deeply at suffering and are ready to 
give up our personal view, freedom waits. 

The Mahayana school of Buddhist 
teaching describes the metaphor of Indra’s 
net. We exist, moment to moment, in a net 
of jewels, each one of which reflects all 
the others. Each jewel, whether it is bright 
or dark, smooth or cracked, affects all the 
rest. So we reflect our best and our worst 
and so we are received by others. It is 
inspiring and horrible and we are never 
out of relation. We only imagine privacy. 
Thoughts and bodily experiences come to 
us silently, but we don’t know where they 
came from or what their consequences to 
ourselves and others will be. We, our- 
selves, Buddha said, are just an aggregate 
of body-mind perceptions, moving from 
one event.to the next. From this radical 
point of view, we are all homeless. 


SOCIAL ACTIVISM 


Buddha teaches that the end of suffer- 
ing is the goal for all people. Nobody can 
be truly happy when anyone is left out. He 
was a social radical in his day because he 
broke out of the Hindu caste system. 
Social class is a hindrance, a limiting 
form of social conditioning. However, this 
does not mean that social conditions can 
be overlooked. When people are preoccu- 
pied with the basic survival issues of find- 
ing food and shelter and health care, it is 
difficult to study the teachings. A society 
is judged good insofar as it promotes a 
lessening of suffering for all. 

Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, a Thai monk 
recently deceased, is known for his social 
analysis. He advocates socialism, since, 
“according to Buddhist principles, nature 
created beings that must live in groups. 
Both plants and animals live together in 
groups and communities. This system we 
call ‘socialism’... it is for the benefit of 
society, not for the individual benefit of 
each person. If one believes in Buddhism, 


tivated relations with and sought 


Tetsugen 
Glassman, lead- 
ing a “Street 
Sesshin,” a 
Buddhist retreat 
on the streets of 
New York. 
Participants 
agree to live on 
the street for one 
week without any 
money. They 
meet once a day 
for Buddhist ser- 

-vice and koan 
study. 


the spirit of socialism will be in one’s 
flesh and blood. One sees fellow human 
beings as comrades in suffering, friends in 
birth, aging, illness, and death. We are 
comrades in suffering such that we can’t 
sit and watch.” 

Throughout Asia, Buddhists have 
established significant social activist pro- 
grams. In India, Dr. Ambedkar led a 
movement converting more than a million 
Untouchables to a form of Buddhism that 
actively works for social change. Nobel 
Peace prizes have gone to two great 
Buddhist leaders — the Dalai Lama of 


Tibet and Aung San Suu Kii of Myanmar 


(Burma) for their nonviolent activism. 

In this country, Buddhism is new to 
non-Asians. We are in the process of dis- 
covering what the particular flavor of 
socially engaged Buddhism is, and begin- 
ning to work out our styles of activism. 

Tetsugen Glassman studied Zen with 
Maezumi Roshi in Los Angeles for years 
and then began his work with poor 
and homeless people in Yonkers, 
New York. He has gradually built 
up The Greystone. Mandala, a net- 
work of businesses and nonprofits 
doing community development 
work in a very depressed suburb of 
New York. The program’s intent is 
to become a Buddhist model for 
doing social action work. What is 
the community suffering? What are | 
its causes, how can they be 
addressed, and what is the libera- 
tive intent? 

The Greystone Mandala began 
with a bakery that produced 
gourmet products sold to expensive 
New York stores. The bakery 
trained and employed otherwise 
jobless workers. The profits were 
reinvested in affordable housing 
and child-care centers. The pro- 
gram linked up with effective agen- 
cies in the neighborhood — drug 
rehab and mental-health and health 
clinics. Glassman and his staff cul- 


grants from government agencies at 
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local, state and federal levels. 

Employees work in teams that take on 
increasing responsibility. If the production 
of one worker is poor, the rest of the team 
is implicated. Most of the staff is not 
Buddhist, but the “mandala” is the vision 
of both oneness and diversity that 
includes and harmonizes all the different 
aspects of the program. 

In Instructions to the Cook, Bernard 
Glassman and Rick Fields wrote: “When 
we realize that we are all bright pearls in 
Indra’s net, we see that within each one of 
us the whole body of the universe is con- 


tained. Since we are already connected in 


Indra’s net, there are no limits to the pos- 
sibilities of connecting with other people 
in our lives and our work.” 

The skillful effort of social and person- 
al transformation cannot be separate. We 
set our liberative intention and keep as 
awake as possible to the many responses, 
inner and outer, to the actions we take. 
We keep at it. The Three Pure Precepts 
say: “Refrain from evil. Devotedly do. 
Follow the Buddha way.” We cultivate 
hope and try not to fixate on results. 

The Bodhisattva vows to remain in the 
world until everyone’s suffering is ended. 
Glassman puts this vow in his own words: 

“There doesn’t have to be a need to 
solve anything, because, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, there is no solution. I say that I’m 
going to end homelessness for those who 
don’t want to be homeless. I don’t want to 
push somebody. I have no doubt (I have 
to say this very quietly) that there will 
always be homelessness, but I will work 
with all my might to eliminate it. If I fail, 
I fail.” — Tetsugen Glassman in Essential 
Zen, by Kazuaki Tanahashi and Tensho David 
Schneider : 
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Alcohol Use as an Anesthetic for Street Traumas 
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by Joanne M. Baek 


would like to present an alternative 
perspective regarding alcohol and 


drug use — particularly alcohol — . 


among the poor and “indigent.” It is 
important to remember that alcohol and 
drugs have specific physiological effects 
on the body, and it is important to consid- 
er that the poor person does not have 
access to a broad variety of treatments, 
therapies or preventatives to effect certain 
physiological goals or needs. 

This alternative perspective is being 
written partly because it’s long overdue 
and partly in response to discussions of 
“substance abuse” in the April, 1997, 
Street Spirit. Also, I am grateful for the 
coverage in that issue of the potential for 
. acupuncture as treatment, and for the 
reminders throughout the issue of the 
incredible hardships that homeless people 
endure and even sometimes survive. 
Lastly, this is being written to encourage 
‘an integration of needed nutritional and 
sanitation perspectives into meal and food 
services that serve homeless persons. 

For the information of the reader, I 
myself have been homeless and am 
presently in a transitional and tenuous sit- 
uation indoors. When homeless, I did not 
use alcohol or nonprescribed drugs, but I 
did make a sudden change to caffeine and 
ice cream as dietary mainstays when I was 
exhausted by the inadequacy and irregu- 
larity of obtaining meals. I also had the 
experience of having my own medication 
taken away from me by the authorities, 
and have since been unable to get resump- 
tion of treatment for my Attention Deficit 
Disorder and related disabilities. 


ALCOHOL AS ANTIBIOTIC 


When I was poor but not yet homeless, 
I went several times to free weekend 
meals at a local church that served lunch- 
es year around. These were kindly folks 
who put on a good-looking meal but I 
always got sick. I tried avoiding all possi- 
ble allergens — I still got sick. I met oth- 
ers who wouldn’t eat there because they 
got sick. I later had a boyfriend who ate 
there in spite of his $30,000 yearly 


income, and he never got sick. But then 
he also had a natural, mostly organic, veg- 
etarian diet during the rest of the week, 
and was in excellent health. 

Here is a harsh, yet simple equation: 
the more compromised a person’s overall 
health, the less stable a person’s diet, and 
the more people involved in handling or 
preparing their foods, the. more suscepti- 
ble a person is going to be to bacteria and 
toxins in foods because of their current 
physiological weaknesses and because of 
the sheer number of exposures. 

One antidote is for every place serving 
free food to poor people to follow sanitary 
kitchen procedures to the utmost, offer an 
abundance of fresh, well-washed fruits 
and vegetables, provide baskets full of 
roasted garlic cloves with every meal, and 
find a way of providing vitamins as well. 

- But it appears that an individual anti- 
dote to the common street experience of 
getting sick from eating unwholesome 
meals or food handled by too many pre- 
parers is self-medication with alcohol. 
High quantities of alcohol can kill these 
pathogens in the intestines and in the 
bloodstream, and lessen one’s exposure to 
the havoc wreaked by yet another 
onslaught to an immune system already 
weakened by the stresses of life on the 
streets. Furthermore, the more calories 
one obtains from alcohol, the less one 
must rely on unsanitary food production 
for sustenance. 


ALCOHOL AS ‘SAFE,’ STABLE FOOD 


I have explained that the food supplies 
of the poor are often unsanitary and less 
than optimally nutritious; alcohol, on the 
other hand, while devoid of most nutri- 
ents, is reliable as an aseptic source of 
calories. Furthermore, the quality of this 
“food” does not vary from day to day 
since one is making one’s own selection 


of the product; so while one may be suf- 


fering from a whole host of nutritional 
deficiencies, they are at least a stable set 
of deficiencies, allowing one’s body at 
least a nutritional stability in the absence 
of adequate, healthful food. Inadequate 
food and nutritional deficiencies are a 


given if you are very poor; nutritional 
fluxes and constant change are an addi- 
tional stress which may be sidestepped by 
increasing alcohol use and decreasing 
food intake. 


ALCOHOL AS ANTIFREEZE 
I was at a Salvation Army in Denver 


one cold winter day when a guy came in 


off the streets to look for a coat. I estimate 
this fellow, by the fumes of his body and 
exhalation, to have the highest level of 
alcohol of anyone I had ever encountered. 
His alcohol content probably exceeded 


what would kill some and certainly what 


would render most persons unconscious. 
Not only was he awake and walking 
about, he was conscious of others and 
himself and spoke cordially. And, miracle 
of miracles, on this very cold day when I 
was wearing all possible warm clothes 
and still freezing, he survived living out- 
side through this night and others. This to 
me is devastatingly unconscionable — not 
that he survived, but rather that we could 
somehow allow such conditions to exist 
that he should have to go to these lengths 
to stay alive. 
_ People in the northern climes may face 
the danger of falling asleep in snow drifts 
from too high an intake of alcohol; still, 
average consumption is higher among 
people living in colder climates as an 
accepted method of adapting the body to 
cold. Maybe this is not the best strategy, 
but again, what I am talking about here is 
people with a very limited set of options. 
On a freezing night when all the shelters 
are full, and there is utterly no warm place 
to spend the night anywhere, what other 
options has our society made available for 
those who freeze to death every winter in 
nearly every city. 
ALCOHOL AND DRUGS AS ANESTHETIC 

If you go into a hospital for an opera- 
tion, it is standard practice to render you 
unconscious by means of an anesthetic. 
This serves the purpose of making surgery 
possible; it also prevents you from experi- 
encing pain and trauma so severe as ‘to be 
life-threatening. It is true that the anes- 
thetic carries its own risks and stresses to 
the body; however, on balance, the benefit 
is considered to outweigh the harm. 

The grueling physical agonies of life 
on the street can be far beyond what the 
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body can ordinarily handle, and an 
anesthetic is as appropriate as it 
would be for highly painful experi- 
ences under medical care. Along 
with assuaging physical pain sig- 
nals, the numbing qualities of alco- 
hol also enable one to turn down 
the volume of some of the pseudo- 
moral or authoritarian rules so that 
one may perform certain physiolog- 
ical duties — taking a pee in spite 
of its being forbidden, for instance, 
or sleeping where one shouldn't, 
and maybe in view of the general 
public. 

If a person is in a hospital in a 
very painful, wasted condition, and 
_ is beyond treatment with death con- 
sidered imminent, their body may 
show a potentially lethal dose of 
morphine at death because of the 
high levels needed to treat the pain. 
And, in fact, the morphine may 
have interplayed with their disease 
to decide the exact moment of 
death; but it is the disease that 
made the appointment and kept it. 
The medicine might have made it 
arrive a little early or late. 

_§.F. Department of Public 
Health figures, (as referred to in 
Street Spirit, April, 1997, p.4) 
found that “40% of the deaths of 
homeless people on the streets of 
San Francisco were directly caused 
by drug and alcohol abuse, and another 
30% were related to substance abuse...” I 
must totally disagree. Alcohol and drug 
use must be understood-in the context of 
pain and suffering and inadequate health 
resources in the life of the person who is 
trying to live and survive. 

Alcohol and drugs may not be the 
treatment of choice for the conditions that 
exist for these people, but these optimal 
treatment plans aren’t being offered to 
them. I feel it as likely that death results 
from the absence of homes, beds, warmth, 
nutritional food, decent medical care, 
friendship, and hope, although drugs and 
alcohol may adjust the date some. 
Allowing an entire population to be sub- 
jected to severe health risks every day, 
while failing to offer proper medical care 
and allowing untreated illnesses to spread, 
could be considered FAILURE TO 
TREAT. Society as a whole fails the 
Hippocratic oath for millions of poor and 
unhoused people. 

Deaths among street people with lethal 
levels of drugs or alcohol is only thirdly a 
substance use effect. (Again I emphasize 
use not abuse when real options are 
unavailable.) The real causes of death are 
the absence of necessary life supports in 
place for that individual, and more to the 
point, the failure of others (who are able) 
to provide health care, protection from the 
elements, food, clothing, adequate sleep, 
and the other vital elements needed to sus- 
tain human life. 

The solution to alcohol/drug problems 
among a group of people lies ultimately in 
the admittance of that group into the circle 
of deep concerns of the larger society, and 
the restructuring of relations so as to rem- 
edy the lack of life supports for the group 
suffering the effects of widespread soci- 
etal neglect. 

My major intention here was to shed 
some light on how an alcohol/drug 
“abuse” concept is inappropriate to under- 
standing and working with people who 
may be using these substances because, 
all things considered, the benefits have an 
edge over the immediate harm — and 
they just ain’t got much else to choose 
from. In the end though, I want to empha- 
size that the problem is in the way WE 
TAKE CARE OF EACH OTHER. 
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Dear Mr. Manners 


Dear Mr. Manners; | 

Is it okay to treat people like objects? 

Yours in dehumanization, Berkeley 
Downtown Association 


Dear BDA: Heavens, no. People are 
not worth nearly that much! However, it 
is alright to have them towed away or 
swept off the streets when our economic 
system sees fit to discard them. 

Yours on the bottom line, Mr. Manners 


Dear Mr. Manners; Are we living in 
some kind of “paradise of death?” We 
have all these fancy robotic assembly 
lines, theater-sized digital televisions, 
fancy computers, and limousines, but not 
enough food, not enough houses. A 
philosopher asked, “Is it progress if a can- 
nibal uses a knife and fork?” 

Pensively yours, A Voice in the 
Wilderness 


Dear Wilderness Voice: 

Indeed, I would consider it progress to 
use silverware. Of course, it would be bet- 
ter manners still to have a robot serve 
your food as you watch your arena-sized 
TV while lounging in the back of your 
limo. Oh, and while we’re on the subject 
of cannibalism, I just came across that 
delightful essay by Jonathan Swift, “A 
Modest Proposal,” in which he proposes 
that society solve the pesky problem of 
poverty by cooking indigent Irish chil- 
dren. As an uppercrust friend of mine 
reports: “It tastes just like Soylent Green!” 

Bon Appetit, Mr. Manners 


Dear Mr. Manners: : 

I have so-much stress at work that I 
feel like I am not earning a living, but 
earning a dying. What should I do? 

Hypertensively yours, All Stressed Out 


Gesit!.... 
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Dear Stressed Out: 

Stop sniveling, for starters. And start 
working harder than ever before, because 
if you feel you’re working your way into 
an early grave, you must earn the money 
to pay for a decent burial plot, funeral ser- 


vice and headstone — and quickly, before 


you die. Or do you intend to be a leech on 
society and stick Uncle Sam with the 
expense of a pauper’s grave? 


Haven’t you heard about President 


Clinton’s welfare reforms? No welfare for 

the poor — dead or alive! Remember the 

title of that Grateful Dead album, 

Workingman’s Dead? Take it to heart. 

Now get back to work, you goldbrick! 
The worker’s friend, Mr. Manners 


Dear Mr. Manners: 

Your advice to “Stressed Out” was 
right on the money for the lazy factory 
workers and lower-echelon wage slaves 
employed by my corporations, Global 
Automatons and Megalithic International. 

But what about those of us who are 
hardworking executives, CEOs and share- 
holders in big business? Don’t you agree 
we’ve earned more vacation time to com- 
pensate us for the thankless (albeit lucra- 
tive) work of downsizing, mass layoffs, 


and junk-bond-fueled mergers? After all, - 


firing thousands and spending millions 
more per year is very stressful! 
A tearful entreaty, Montgomery Burns 
President, Save Our Endangered 
Multimillionaire CEOs 


Dear Monty: 


Mr. Manners is well aware of the sad . 


plight of the world’s oil tycoons, sweat- 
shop owners, and overworked slumlords. 
Mr. Manners feels your pain. I have 
designed a new calendar especially for 
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I'VE DECIDED To com- 
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THE WORKER 1S REDUCED 

To A MERE SLAVE FORCED 
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INTO HOPELESS DESPAIR 
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Fortune 500 execs and Nike factory own- 


ers. Each month will be 65 days, so. 


monthly wages will have to be paid less 
often to your workers! And the new calen- 
dar will have lots more vacation time for 
overstressed CEOs. May will be five 
months long! May is very nice, especially 
in Tahiti andthe Bahamas! : 
Also, there will be many more days to 


~ relax! Following every Wednesday, you 
- now have a new Saturday to play golf, Or 


drink! After every Thursday, you get an 
extra Sunday, a nice bonus day to putter 


about your yacht. While drinking! And, 


after every weekend, you get another 
Saturday and Sunday. A perfect time to 
relax from all your partying. Or to browse 
in your well-stocked wine cellar! 

Where will these extra leisure days 
come from? Why from your employees, 
of course. Their Saturdays and’ Sundays 
will be confiscated and converted into 
executive perks. That way, your shiftless 


workers won’t spend the whole weekend 


drinking anymore, ‘and will be sharper 
than ever for work on Monday. After all, 
alcohol is the bane of the working class. 
Let’s drink to it, down at the club. In 
fact, let’s stay there all May! 
Yours in the leisure class, Mr. Manners 
Dear Mr. Manners: 
I have been asked to offer a toast at the 


' baby shower of a friend of mine who is 


worried sick that she will be evicted from 
her tiny apartment when Clinton’s welfare 
cuts kick in. How can I make this occa- 
sion properly festive? 

Sincerely, A Friend in Need 


Dear Friend: 

-Engagement parties, baby showers, 
christenings, weddings, bachelor dinners, 
anniversaries, and birthday parties are 


I REFUSE To BE PART ¥ 
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always occasions for toasts. While it is 
nice to be able to extemporize gracefully - 
on such occasions as the rare man can, it 
is pleasant to know most of the standard 
toasts so you may tender them with ease. - 

The person toasted, if present and if 
not the President of the U.S. or other high - 
dignitary, usually returns’a toast. A 
woman, except when she is a bride, usual- 
ly accepts the compliment-of the toast. 

.simply with a smile and lowered eyes, 
remaining seated if the others stand and 
holding her wine, but not sipping it until. 
the toast has been drunk. In fact, the per- 
son toasted never touches the drink to her 
lips until the others have drunk the toast, 
otherwise she would be drinking to her- 
self, an immodest procedure. 

However, if the woman is a single 
mother with children, perhaps battered, 
frightened, overworked, at wit’s end, 
about to lose her welfare benefits and 
foodstamps, filled with idiotic propaganda 
about her weight, about to be evicted, or 
just plain being driven crazy by a stupid, 
unfair society, she may raise her eyes and 
mutely hope to live another week, 

By all means though, do advise your 
friend that it is considered improper in 
polite society to walk around with tears in 
your eyes mérely because your livelihood 
is about to be snatched away by a duly 
elected official. Perhaps she could make a 
little extra money serving the drinks at her 
own baby shower? 

Helpfully yours, Mr. Manners 


Next time: Being received at the White 
House. (Also, how to circumspectly offer 
a modest “present” of several bags of 
money to your host.) 


Santa Barbara ‘SitCrimes 
from page five. - 


newest attack in a Matrix of new laws 
repressing the homeless from Glendale 
(sleeping ban) to Santa Monica (sitting 
ban) to Thousand Oaks/Ventura (sleeping 
ban) to Mountain View (no panhandling 
in parking lots, on median strips,. or from 
cars). The Santa Barbara law claims the 
standard rationales — “spiral of deteriora- 
tion and blight” and pedestrian safety. 
Unlike similar laws passed in Seattle and 
Berkeley, the Santa Barbara ban includes 


no new homeless services — just 
increased criminal penalties for innocent 
behavior in public spaces. 


Santa Barbara civil rights attorney 


Will Hastings argued a classic lawsuit that 
secured local voting rights for the home- 


‘less back in 1985. Commented Hastings 


on the current Sitting Ban: “This is anoth- 
er chapter of a blueprint for the homeless 
Mein Kampf by the city fathers and moth- 
ers and the Chamber of Commerce types.” 
He recalls an early ‘80s State Street Task 
Force on the Homeless which recom- 
mended rounding up homeless people :to 
put them in contained areas that would be 


controlled. Flop houses and shelters 
would be relocated out of town. 


A ludicrous attempt several years ago ~ 


to round up volunteers to stand near pan- 
handlers and argue with people who want- 
ed to give them money was laughed out of 
the Santa Barbara City Council. But soon 
after, it passed the Greeters program — a 
smiley-faced para-police force designed to 
hustle unsightly poor people out of sight. - 

Santa Barbara, Hastings notes, has 
twice relocated its Latino day labor line. 
From their traditional jobline spot along 
downtown Santa Barbara Street near the 
Department of Employment, the immi- 


grants were deported to the east side of 
town near the homeless rescue mission, 
and then further pressed out of sight to 
Garden Street south of the Freeway, 
Driving poor people out of sight is 
arrogantly abusive of their rights and pro- 
foundly blights the conscience of the 
community which permits it. Hardy long- 
term homeless residents like “Protest” 
Bob Hansen are expected to challenge the 
law on the streets. Hansen was recently 
given three years probation after he staged 
a brief filibuster at the City Council in 
support of open public restrooms in the 
downtown corridor. 
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In America 
by Julia Vinograd 


EY INN HOTEL * DEFunc| i 
RSON. WAS ONCE LONG 
AHOME FoR 
ESSENTIALLY 

POWERLESS .- 
PEOPLE. 


Wherever you are 

you have to be on your way 

somewhere else 

where crowds of admirers await you eagerly. 
and important matters require your attention 


somewhere else, 
anywhere else, 


not here. 


If you’re not on your way 


LE Sst witl AN IDEAL 


WITHouT OVER- 
ILE OFFICIALS 
Do WHAT THEY 


you’re in the way: 

(an obstacle, a sarcastic doorway shadow, 

a presumed disappearance, an erased face, 

a human smudge sinking thru the sidewalk). 
So everyone, all over America, hurries. 


Even making love 
you'll only be safe 


when it’s over and part of you 


Days of Protest in San Jose 


from page five A 


Sonoma earlier this year.” I thought to 
myself, “How come the politicians don’t 
‘get it? This is a STATE OF EMER- 
GENCY, just like those floods.” 

While dozens of homeless men, 
women, and children turned in for the 
night, a core group of 30 homeless people 
and CHAM activists met to devise the next 
day’s strategy. All agreed that we should 
march on City Hall the next morning to 
get some answers and ask the mayor to 


declare a state of emergency. After work-. 


ing out final plans for the march, we each 
claimed our little spots on the gym floor 
and, exhausted, fell fast asleep. 

At dawn, we reviewed our strategy. 
We planned to march right into Mayor 
Hammer’s office; if she refused to meet 
with us, we would stage a sit-in and get 
arrested if necessary. With our faces 
turned toward the rising sun, we began the 
two-mile trek, marching two abreast. 
Carrying crosses and standing tall, we 
headed down Tenth St. toward City Hall. 
En route, we stopped at an abandoned 
house, chanting, “What do we want? 
Housing! When do we want it? Now!” 

Next, we stood across the street from 
Congresswoman Zoe Lofgren’s office 
chanting: “Housing! Housing! Housing!” 
Nervous staffers peered through drawn 
blinds to see if we were going to enter. 


But we had our eyes set on City Hall. 
When we arrived, about 100 of us knelt 
on the concrete right in front of the City 
Hall entrance. The clicking and whizzing 
of cameras was all that could be heard as 
a hush fell on the marchers. After a brief 
prayer, we headed for the elevators that 
would take us to the fifth floor where the 
mayor’s office is located. City employees 
seemed startled as we entered, staring as 
we filled each elevator to maximum 


capacity. After disembarking, we quietly 


entered the mayor’s office. 

I asked the secretary calmly, “Is the 
mayor in?” Within moments, the mayor’s 
aid (with whom we have met several 
times) appeared. I greeted him with a 
handshake and the assembled protesters 
quickly moved in to hear our discussion. 


“Sean,” I said, “we have a crisis.” - 


After explaining that the mayor wasn’t in 
(one of our security people who brought 
up the rear of the march later told me he 
saw the mayor coming off the elevator as 
we were going up), Sean started into a 
predictable spiel about how much San 
Jose has spent on affordable housing. 
Before I could interrupt, several people 
began pleading for immediate action, say- 
ing: “We've got no place to go! Don’t you 
care? This is an immediate situation. We 
need something NOW! We are gonna stay 


instead of you being part of it. 

You walk under an expected sun, 

an anticipated moon, 

complaining impatiently 

Se because the janitor hasn’t removed the outdated ones, 

SESSA 2 because today’s light is as bad .,...... 
as last year’s christmas ornaments. — 


prev FF mev~Hee 


Not these streets. 
Not this city. 
Not this lover. 
Not this poem. 
Not here. 
Not now. 
Not ever. 
- And there just isn’t 
~ time to explain. 


here — this is a nice office.” 

With that, the mayor’s aid seemed flus- 
tered and said, “I’ll be back in a few min- 
utes.” Within minutes, he returned with 
the City’s housing/homeless coordinator. 
She replied, ““We are going to contact the 
National Guard and see if we can get an 
extension on the armory. Also we will 
give motel vouchers to the families who 
are here for a week.” 

We went down to the front lawn to dis- 


cuss strategy. People agreed that if we - 


could get the families with children into 
motel rooms and get the armory reopened, 
it would be a good first step. We decided 
to regather at City Hall at 4:00 p.m. that 
day. At 4:00, nearly everyone who had 
attended the morning demonstration 
returned. We sent a few representatives 
upstairs to meet with the mayor’s aid and 
the homeless coordinator, who told us that 
they had succeeded in getting the armory 
opened for an additional three nights and 
had obtained weekly motel vouchers for 
40 people, mostly families and couples. 
When we went down and announced 
this development, people were impressed. 
With one demonstration, we had succeed- 
ed in getting three more nights of shelter 
for several hundred people and a week in 
a motel for 40 people, paid by the City, It 
was a small but significant victory. The 
headline in next day’s San Jose Mercury 
News read: “Homeless Protesters Succeed 
in Opening National Guard Armory.” 
CHAM is currently fighting San Jose’s 
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WELL? 


by Julia Vinograd 


“Whatsa matter, buddy? 
Scared to walk down the street? 
Scared to get your mind 


a little dirty?” 


sit/lie ordinance which the city council 
passed in late April by a 9-2 vote. San 
Jose is now following the same misguided 
path as Palo Alto and Santa Cruz. In 
essence, this law criminalizes the home- 
less for existing. Already, CHAM has 
been swamped with anecdotal reports of 
police telling homeless people they cannot 
sit or lie anywhere. Also, homeless per- 
sons who use shopping carts to recycle 
have now been targeted. Police contend 
that downtown businesses “want their 
shopping carts back” and make the point 
emphatically by giving homeless people 
$250 tickets and seizing their belongings. 
What these policies come down to is 
simply this: politicians, developers, and 
business owners driven by inordinate 
greed hope to methodically clear the 
downtown of homeless people. Over time, 
this strategy (similar to San Francisco’s 
Matrix program) has proven to be 
immoral, costly, and erroneous. San Jose 
wastes tremendous resources on the crimi- 
nalization of homeless people in the hopes 
that they will disappear. 
CHAM began fighting the sit/lie ban 
on Tuesday, April 29, with a march 
through downtown San Jose targeting cer- 
tain businesses and the Chamber of © 


“Commerce. Once the sit/lie law goes into 


effect in mid-May, CHAM will hold sit-in 
protests in the downtown area. If you are 
interested in these demonstrations, please 
call the Community Homeless Alliance 
Ministry at (408) 345-2353. 
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clean clothes 


before you’re real enough 
to be unhappy. 


San Jose Law Opens ‘Pandori’s Box’ 


from page five 


aren’t exactly a “solution” to Jewishness, 
but they do send a-strong message.) But 
for the merchants, it is exactly that — a 
way of pushing an unwanted group away 
from downtown stores and businesses. 
After proclaiming how wonderful San 
Jose is in providing low-cost housing, 
shelters, recovery programs, and job train- 
ing for the homeless, Pandori protested 
that the ordinance “has nothing to do with 
homelessness.” Though sitting has nothing 
to do with camping, Pandori intoned: 
“Allowing people to sit and camp on the 
sidewalks all day long won’t help them...” 
The help that Pandori prescribes is appar- 
ently a $1000 fine and/or 6 months in jail. 
Continued Pandori: “This ordinance is a 
fair balancing of the rights of business 
people while putting fair responsibility on 
anyone that it is not proper to use our side- 


~ walks downtown (to sit on).”’ 


But even Robert Teir, general counsel 
for the American Alliance for Rights and 
Responsibilities (the Washington, D.C. 
think tank that thought up these sitting 
bans), acknowledged “a _ balanced 
approach would protect public spaces and 
those who use them and would take into 
consideration the legitimate needs of peo- 
ple who are down and out.” San Jose’s sit- 
ting ban gives the homeless nothing but a 
directive to leave the downtown. 

Who exactly do the sidewalks belong 
to? Pandori seems to be saying, “no one 
poor enough or tired enough to have to sit 
down.” Who supports this law? Merchants, 
politicians, but certainly no homeless peo- 
ple that day. Activist Robert Norse predict- 
ed future protests. “This law doesn’t ban 
all-day loitering; it bans sitting down,” 
Norse pointed out. “With penalties up to 
six months in jail. This is a misdemeanor 
offense. That means jury trials, folks.” 

One homeless man opposing the ban 
said, “Most of the places where the home- 
less can be are in the 66-block area (affect- 


ed by the ban). This will leave absolutely 


nowhere where the homeless can go.” Roy 
Stevens, a homeless man, said, “I find it 
hard to believe I’m in America today.” He 
disputed statements made by Pandori and 
merchants about homeless people blocking 
doorways to businesses. “I never have seen 


anyone hanging out in doorways other than 
going in or going out,” Stevens said. 
Indeed, Pandori has no meaningful specific 


police statistics showing a practice of 


blocking doorways. 

Mayor Susan Hammer decreed: “This 
is not an anti-homeless ordinance.” Why, 
then, did councilmembers, police attor- 
neys and the public used the word “home- 
less” 62 times that afternoon? 

A heavy-set downtown florist testified 
to the need for the ordinance. She com- 
plained of homeless people breaking her 
windows after she had called the cops on 
them for failing to disperse. She claimed 
they were urinating in public. When 
homeless advocates pointed out that 


breaking windows and urinating in public © 


are already illegal, Pandori, rumored to be 
planning a run for mayor in ‘98, explained 
the dilemma. “It is a waste of police 
resources to have them stand and wait for 
someone to urinate in front of them or to 
vandalize a house or business,” he said. 
His rationale is simple and chilling: it is 
easier for the police to catch someone sit- 
ting, and citations can more easily be 
issued. The logical solution of putting in 
public bathrooms was not even raised. 
Mayor Hammer thanked the authors of 
Broken Windows, criminologists James Q. 
Wilson and George Kelling, for sending a 
reprint from their book, Fixing Broken 
Windows 1996. In it, they argue that sym- 
bols of disorder, e.g., unchecked panhan- 
dlers, are, in effect, the first broken win- 
dows, and present a loss of public control. 
Did Hammer read in their 1982 article 
that. the authors concede that “none of this 
is easily reconciled with any conception 
of due process or fair treatment”? Did she 


also read that the authors claim that law 


enforcement is not the only, or even an 
appropriate means of solving homeless- 
ness? The-authors state that the provision 


of adequate housing, public restrooms, 
and substance abuse treatment would - 


reduce symptoms of disorder in a more 
constructive and long-lasting way. 

But these arguments were missing 
from the text of their 1996 book consid- 
ered by the council. Instead, Mayor 
Hammer read of Seattle Mayor Norman 
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THE EXISTENCE CLUB 
by Julia Vinograd 


Existence has become an exclusive club 
with entrance requirements. 
You need a home, a lover, a job, 


and the next 20 years in your pocket 
before you can-walk down the street 
and be sure of casting a shadow, 


Bancroft in Berkeley. 


Rice, undér whose leadership the Seattle 
City Council read into the record their 
city’s efforts to care for the needy so the 
council “could incorporate into its records 
a history of generous provision for 
Seattle’s poor and troubled citizens.” 
These same Seattle City Council minutes 
were later used as “proof’” that Seattle’s 
sit/lie ordinance was not targeted at the 
homeless. No wonder Pandori took such 
pains to elaborate on all the services that 
San Jose provides for the homeless while 
introducing an ordinance that “has noth- 
ing to do with homelessness.” 

Unlike the debate by the Palo Alto City 
Council about their recently passed sit/lie 
ban, San Jose councilmembers were dark- 


er and more direct in their reasoning on - 


the need for the sitting ordinance. 
According to City-Attorney Joan Gallo, 
“This is more than a safety issue. This is 
_an economic development issue.” 

A man speaking against the ordinance 
was not impressed. “This is a capricious 
and arbitrary ordinance in a capricious 
and arbitrary district. Should we shepherd 
the masses in San Jose with canine and 
horse patrols? Now we have royal privi- 
leges for the fiefdom of Pandori.” With a 
sentence of jail for the very first citation, 
it appears that San Jose has joined Seattle, 
Palo Alto, and Santa Cruz in a bizarre 
farce in which city officials brag about 
how much they do to provide low-cost 
housing, job training, recovery programs, 
food, and shelter services, while they are 
actively involved in- attempts to drive the 
poor and homeless from public spaces. 

As Maria Foscarinis of the National 
Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty 
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Art and Writing 
Group 


The poems “Dead Line” and 
“Do” were written by members of 
the Art and Writing Group spon- 
sored by Berkeley Mental Health 
and the City of Berkeley. The group 
met at the Berkeley Emergency Food 
and Housing Project located in 
Trinity Methodist Church on 


wrote in Mean Sweeps (a December, 
1996, study of anti-homeless legislation in 
cities across the nation): “When (laws 
banning sitting, or sleeping) are used as a 
justification for forcing certain people out 
of particular city areas, it serves, perhaps 


‘unconsciously, as a pretext for rationaliz- 


ing biases against a certain group of peo- - 
ple, or as an excuse for excluding certain 
people from public spaces based on 
stereotypes and stigmas... These policies 
are usually counterproductive in that they 
create barriers for people on the path 
toward self-sufficiency and undermine 
individual efforts to escape poverty.” 

Councilmember Frank Fiscalini defied 
logic and blatantly denied the ban made 
anything illegal. “We’re not criminalizing 
anything.” Only Councilmember Manny 
Dias spoke out strongly against the ordi- 
nance. “I can’t see it not increasing the 
impact on the homeless and the poor,” he 
Said. “I can’t support this today.” 

The vote was quick and surgical — 7 
in favor and 2 opposed. On April 22, 
though, even Dias joined his fellow coun- 
cilmembers to unanimously ratify the sit- 
ting ban on its second reading. On April 
29, the Community Homeless Alliance 
staged the first of many demonstrations 
against the new ordinance. 

Pandori’s box has been opened and the 
evils within unleashed. Can we close it 
before every city in California is sickened? 
Before every residentially-challenged citi- 
zen is unwelcome in his or her own land? 
Are the merchants and property owners 
prepared for the lawsuits and protests 
which will result? Can we, as a people of 
conscience, afford to sit this one out? 
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Berkeley Poor Laws Are Overturned 


from page two 


The story of the next two years should 
be familiar to any reader of this newspa- 
per. The communities of faith, communi- 
ties of the poor, of the homeless and the 
formerly homeless, service providers, 

_ activists, progressives, civil libertarians, 
and just plain folks who were sickened and 
embarrassed by what had been done in 
their name refused to quietly give up. 
They resisted; they persisted; they insisted. 

The struggle took place in the courts — 
the ACLU and others sued the city. The 
struggle took place at the ballot box — 
Mary Wainwright (who voted for the 
laws) and Carla Woodworth (who was 
“neutrally” in favor of them) lost council 
races to newcomers Margaret Breland and 
Kriss Worthington, both of whom voted to 
repeal the laws. The struggle took place in 
-homes and meeting places as folks orga- 
nized to muster support and exert political 
and moral pressure on the council, espe- 
cially on Linda Maio, who proved to be 
the deciding vote. The struggle took place 
on the streets — tabling, marches, demon- 
strations, Beg-Ins, theater and music. 

I’ve been told that the issue had been 
decided before the council’s vote on April 
22, before public comment, before folks 
showed up to sing and talk and argue and 
demand that all people in this city b 
treated as equal before the law. : 

Maybe so. But I knew that we had won 


a victory last Tuesday when I saw people 


defer to each other at public comment. A 
Buddhist priest deferred to an African 
American woman. An ex- Yippie anarchist 
deferred to the next name on the typewrit- 
ten list of speakers he had just been hand- 
ed. I saw this pattern happen at least a half 
dozen times, and it is rare here. Berkeley 
activists can have a tendency to love the 


Judy Foster — 


from page four 


She also became involved in Wicca, 
which she describes as an active, con- 
scious paganism. “An Earth-based reli- 
gion — seeing deity as immanent in the 

’ Earth.” In particular, she identifies with 


those in the Craft who call themselves .- 


Reclaiming. These are people who engage 
in political action to save the Earth from 
those who are damaging it. Judy uses the 
analogy, “We’re part of the web and if 
_you damage any part of the web you 
weaken the whole.” 

The meltdown at the Three Mile Island 
nuclear power plant galvanized her into 
action. She participated in actions against 
nuclear power and was jailed for commit- 
ting civil disobedience in a huge protest at 
Livermore Labs in the early eighties, She 
recalls that even with more than 1,000 
people in jail, so many more turned out 
for a demonstration in support of the 
jailed protesters that they were able to 


join hands and form a circle around the - 


entire massive Lab facility. 

She still goes out to Livermore Labs 
on occasion, these days with Food Not 
Bombs, serving food when there is an 


microphone, and their own personal view, 
of which the world has been wrongfully 
deprived. But, on that night we were unit- 
ed. And we were not defeated. 

I'll shut up for a little while now, so 
that you can listen to some of what was 
said by the community that night, April 
22, 1997. Listen... 


VOICES OF THE PEOPLE 


“People stand on the street asking for 
money because they are poor.... If we as a 
community do not do anything about 
poverty, we will never be able to do any- 
thing about panhandling.” — Sonya Scott 


“Before you [the council] make deci- 


sions for others, I think it should be 
mandatory moral law that as leaders you 
evaluate the consequences of all you make 
law. You create laws to protect the rich. 
You uphold law to protect the working 
class. You make up laws to punish the 
poor. We’re all a paycheck away from 
being homeless. Just because people are 
poor, homeless, hungry does not mean 
you have the right to take away their dig- 
nity and self-respect... Remember, surely 
we’ll all walk in each other’s shoes.” 
— Vida McGhee 


“These laws were not. born in a vacu- 
um. There was no grass-roots outcry for 


-them.... Two private business lobbies 


[Downtown Berkeley Association and 
Telegraph Area Association] were given 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of tax- 
payer’s money to lobby council and craft 
ordinances... By all means, vacate these 
divisive ordinances, but do not forget that 
anti-homeless sweeps preceded these laws 
and will continue beyond them unless the 
balance is restored [by defunding TAA 
and DBA].” — Carol Denney 


organized protest. She helps cook and 
serve at demonstrations and political 
actions for a plethora of causes. 

She explains that East Bay Food Not 
Bombs is frequently called on to serve. 
“We have a fortunate history in this 
‘kinder gentler’ community,” she said. 
“Unlike San Francisco we don’t have to 
spend our energies on deflecting attack.” 

‘Furthermore, Judy is an excellent and 
experienced cook, as are several other 
members of East Bay Food Not Bombs. 
In the past, the City of Berkeley and the 
University of California tried to move the 
food serving out of Peoples’ Park to 
another location. They seem to have 
given that up now and to have accepted 
the presence of the daily afternoon Food 
Not Bombs meal at People’s Park. 

“They recognize,” Judy says, “that 
what we are doing is of great benefit not 
only because we are providing food, but 
also because we’re weaving together a 
community of people.” Speaking to the 
healing power of food, she points out that, 


“People don’t kill each other when they 


sit down and eat together.” Besides, she 
declares fondly of her work with Food 
Not Bombs, “WE ARE GOOD; WE ARE 
VERY GOOD!” 


“T’ve lived here 14 years, and Berkeley 
has always been a beacon.... What threat 


does panhandling represent? You can. 


‘Just say No!’ That’s what I do. Let us lift 
someone up, not pull someone down. We 
are diametrically opposed to any vague, 


- misguided attempts to criminalize the 


poor for asking for relief or alms.” 
— Ronnie Eagles 


“I do understand people who get star- 
tled or spooked when someone approach- 
es them while they are accessing their 
money. You can take up to, what, three 
hundred dollars? But there is no logical or 
statistical connection between ATM rob- 
beries and panhandling. So, if you get a 
little spooked, or startled, because you 
want more privacy as you access your 
money, that is a customer service respon- 
sibility of the bank. These banks save mil- 
lions firing their-tellers and putting up 
sidewalk ATMs. They should not be shuf- 
fling those costs onto us and forcing us to 


implement anti-civil rights legislation so - 


they can make more profits.” 
— Emmanuel 


“As a working citizen, and a formerly 
homeless. person, I feel I understand both 
sides of this issue. People are just tired, 
hungry and discontent with a government 
that spends more money on military 
weapons than they do on keeping families 
in adequate and decent housing. 

“There is little being done on prevent- 
ing people from getting to the point where 
panhandling becomes a necessary way of 
life. There may be a small number of 
aggressive panhandlers, but please 
remember that basing legislation on the 
actions of a small group of people will 
deprive homeless people of their physical 
freedom and their right to speech.” 

— C.W. Johnson 


“We have an opportunity. We can cut 
_ out. these laws which are oppressive to the 
people of this city... Let’s look at these 
ATM machines. You can say it’s aggres- 
sive panhandling [to ask for money at an 
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ATM]. Aggressive panhandling in this 
country is most frequently, and success- 
fully, practiced by the big corporate enter- 
prises in this country.” — Jules Sytes 


“Withdraw from the lawsuit. We’re 
concerned with the possibility of Berkeley 
setting a precedent.... How would we feel 
if [the Supreme Court said] “Yes, we can 
limit the right of poor people in public?’ It 
would be a travesty, and I would be 
ashamed.” — Lisa Stephens 


THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


_ So, what has been accomplished? A - 
repressive law was passed by supposedly 
progressive Berkeley, spawning a wave of 


‘copycat anti-poor legislation around the 


country. Does the partial repeal of the 
laws signal a turning of the tide here in 
Berkeley? In the nation? James Chanin, 
an ACLU lawyer, is “encouraged there 
appears to be a willingness by elected 
officials to reject these Poor Laws,” and 
hopes it will “start a trend against national 
and local Republicans [of both parties!] 
picking out people who are disliked and 
persecuting them to gather votes.” 

Locally, two provisions remain in 
effect: a ban on aggressive panhandling, — 
and a ban on solicitation near an ATM. 
Both provisions are unnecessary and dis- 
criminatory, and should be repealed, thus 
rendering the ACLU lawsuit moot. 

Equality under the law is a fine thing, 
but it is only as good as its enforcement. 
Police sweeps of panhandlers and the 
apparently poor occurred both before and 
during Measure O’s lifetime. It’s up to us 
to make sure they do not happen in the 
future. A friend told me just before the 
council meeting started: “Just watch. The 
liberals came out tonight, and they will 
win, and then they’ll feel ever so good 
and go home, and stop paying attention 
and it will happen all over again.” 

I can only respond: “I stand in solidari- 


_ ty-with the poor, not for the poor, but for 


myself. For surely, someday we will all 
walk in each other’s shoes. “ 
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THE FAMILY” BY ALEX GREY, 1996 


Review by Richard List 


‘oused and unhoused people 
will benefit from viewing Alex 
Grey’s artwork. A piece called 
Despair gives a visual lan- 
guage to a common malady. Both housed 
and unhoused people feel despair at times. 

However, when you don’t even have 
the bare basics of survival, it is easier to 
feel despair. You can’t get a shower, you 
can’t cook healthy food, nobody cares 
about you, so you give up. You might 
sink into booze and drugs as a coping 
mechanism, a way to anesthetize yourself 
from the various traumas on the streets. 
Anyway, that’s some of what I bring to 
this piece of art. His painting is a magnif- 
icent and amazing portrayal of the psychic 
condition of despair. Watch out for it!! 

A number of other works warn about 
greed and money materialism. The seven- 
paneled altarpiece called Nature of Mind 
starts with a person leaving behind a dark 
bag of money, alcohol, drugs, and unhap- 


piness. The person discovers the Buddhist 


path, progresses to happy enlightenment, | 


becomes aware of their own true nature, 
embodies that truth and re-enters ‘society. 
Many of Grey’s paintings are on dis- 
play now at the John F. Kennedy 
University Arts and Consciousness 


. Gallery in Berkeley in an exhibit entitled 


Numinous Flesh: Paintings by Alex Grey. 
Grey portrays the human body as 
translucent, revealing intricate anatomical 
systems interwoven with glowing spiritual 
energies. His paintings reveal the inner 
light of the spirit by making the human 
body transparent, and point to spiritual 


dimensions interpenetrating the material | 


world and the flow of psychic energy pre- 
sent in such experiences as pregnancy, 
birth, dying, praying, and making love. 
One beautiful series in the exhibit fol- 
lows the course of the human soul from 
conception, through pregnancy and birth, 
to the unified light of energy flowing 
through a family. Tantra is an oil painting 
of two figures in sexual embrace; spiritual 


energy welds them together at their hearts. 
Pregnancy visualizes the soul’s connec- 
tion to the body in the womb. Birth shows 
a tremendous flow of energy going 
through the mother as she screams during 
birth pangs. Family, reproduced above, 
reveals the flow of psychic energy 
between children and marriage partners, 
showing the potential of the family to 


‘become interwoven in love. Their circula- - 


tory and nervous systems are transparent 
in this painting, and seem to be separate 
on some levels, interconnected on others. 

I was fortunate to attend a keynote 
address by Alex Grey at a conference, 
From the Soul; The Healing Spirit of Art, 
on April 5, 1997, at Dominican College in 
Marin County. My expenses were paid by 
a scholarship made available through the 
Institute of Noetic Sciences, 475 Gate 
Five Road, Suite 300, Sausalito, CA 
94965, with support given by The Fetzer 
Institute and the Marin Arts Council. 

If you are homeless, as I have been, 
and you haven’t given up, please look at 


and my own. 


I'VE GOT THE BLUES 
by Julia Vinograd 


I've got the blues aren’t beautiful anymore blues. 
So much is gone, the songs don’t help. 

Is there an AIDS music? 

If so, I don’t know the tune. 

I've got the moon is the last place to crash 

‘and there’s cops up there too blues. 

Fre got my mojo working 

cause health care costs too much blues. 

I don’t have a conspiracy theory blues. - 

I don’t have a reality theory blues. - ; 

But the dues rise like water when the tide comes in. 
Salt in my hair. 7 

I used to be reborn from mourning, oe 

I was so sad I could do anything. 

- But there’s too many can’t-face-it faces _ 


Too many not-my-fault fault lines on the street. _ 
Ive got the love is gone song 

that always makes me fall in love again blues. 
But last time it didn’t. 

Ive got the blues is broken blues, 

and what do we use to fixit? 
Thumbtacks and glue? 
Baby, what we gonna do? 


this art. It is free — and illuminating. This 
kind of creativity is what human beings 
are capable of; dope and booze destroy 
our ability to enjoy art or be happy. 

If you live in a cottage or small apart- 
ment, and you have to work really, really 
hard to make that rent, please check this 
exhibit out. Your anxiety and your depres- ~ 
sion-can melt away. Materialism is not the 
goal of our lives, it is simply a vehicle. 
Life is a struggle, but where can we find 
strength and courage and inspiration? 

There is a saying in Hungary: “The 
tanks left, but the banks came in.” Think 
about the corporate CEO who works like 
crazy to get that $8.2 million bonus. Why 
does he do it? Perhaps, if your perception 
can cut through surface appearances to 
deeper realities, he is “homeless.” 

Ultimately, I believe we are all home- 
less until we find our true home. 


Numinous Flesh: Paintings by Alex Grey 
April 2 - May 10; JFK University-Arts Gallery, 
2956 San Pablo Ave., 2nd floor, Berkeley, 
(510) 649-0499 


